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For the Companion. 
SOBE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


main strength, and finally was obliged to tie him 
for an hour or two. 
After that, the boys were in constant fear lest 


Sobe was a little deaf, and not very “bright,” | Sobe should go into one of those temper-fits when 


poor boy. 


| r . . . 
Some said these infirmities were owing to| Y¢t, in very many things, Sobe was not nearly | the walls of which were roughly pl 
so underwitted as the reader may have concluded 

from my description of him. 


“canker-rash” early in his childhood. Others 


hinted that, as both his mother and father had! 


been a little deaf and 
not very bright, canker- 
rash might not be alone 
responsible. 

Whatever their audi- 
tory or intellectual sta- 
tus may have been, his 
parents had now long 
since passed from the 
world. 

In life, they had been 
of migratory habits. 

**°’'Twill be the twenty- 
third time I’ve moved 
in ’leven years,” his 
mother whispered — it 
is said—when they told 
her she couldn’t get 
well, They had lived 
in our town just long 
enough “‘to gain a resi- 
dence,”’—and one day 
over; and the town, 
after carefully ascer- 
taining the fact, paid 
the doctor’s bill and 
funeral expenses of 
both. 

In Sobe (his name 
was Sober) they left 
their only legacy to us, 
and he, being unaccom- 
panied by corollary en- 
dowments, was regarded as a gift, pure and 
simple, to do what we chose with. For this, and 
the reason above hinted at, Sobe was a denizen 
of the poorhouse at the town-farm, and bade 
fair, though now a thick, stout lad of seventeen, 
to ever hold this position of public consideration. 

One windy March morning, the poorhouse 
burned down, leaving a sad, half-dazed group of 
thirteen paupers, standing agape and bareheaded 
in the muddy road. Their case being urgent, the 
“selectmen”’ called a town- meeting, following 
which there was a sort of auction, where the pau- 
pers were “‘bid off’’ by the farmers, to be kept 
through the year for so much per week or month. 

Some of the best of the lot were taken for their 
labor. Among these was Sobe. Farmer Murch, 
a near neighbor of ours, bid him off, took him 
home, and next morning set him at work on his 
wood-pile, to the great delight of Wilts, Ben and 
Arty, whose laborious job it was to cut, saw and 
split the year’s wood. 

My mental picture of Sobe, as he steadily 
bowed over the Murch saw-horse, while Ben and 
Wilts gratifiedly loafed and bragged, is distinct 
to this day. His plump cheeks were red as a 
baldwin. 
him a mite. Yet round his half-open mouth 
there was a singular yellow-white tint. 

He always worked bareheaded, and his very 
long, thick, dull-brown hair was faded out to hay- 
color at the ends of the locks. Otherwise, he 
looked about as well as a boy dressed in the cast- 
off clothes of several men could be expected to 
look. 

They meant to treat him well at the Murches’, 
and did, I think; though, naturally, those boys 
“‘bossed’”’ him about a good deal. Sobe was 
rather stolid-appéaring, as deafish persons are 
apt to be. Commonly, he seemed to possess an 
ox-like patience. When told to do a thing, he 
first invariably asked, ‘‘Whuf-for?” But the 
merest, most whimsical reason would satisfy him 
that it was right to do it; and he would set to 
work, 

Yet, once in about a fortnight, he would be 
seized by a strange animal-like fit of temper, 
which seemed to fall upon him with no more than 
ordinary provocation, 

The first one of these which he had at the 
Murches’ frightened them all. Mrs. Murch had 
asked him to fetch in an armfal of wood. In- 
stead of complying, as usual, Sobe flew hold of 
the sleeve of her dress with his teeth, and bit and 
vhewed it, glaring up in her face like a young 
gorilla. Mr Murch set him down ina chair by 


He looked as if work wouldn’t hurt |} 





| they were out at work together. 
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The season wore on. Sobe proved very good 
help, and the neighbors more than hinted that 
Murch had a good bargain in him. 

Camp-meeting week came. It was the last 
week in August, just after grain harvest. Many 
of the people thereabouts were Methodists; and 
according to yearly custom, not only Mr. Murch 
and his wife, but nearly all the rest of the “old 
folks’”’ in the neighborhood, went to camp-meet- 
ing. Thecamp-ground was fifteen or twenty miles 
distant, and the good people set off Monday morn- 
ing, early. They carried great boxes and hampers 
of cooked food, and unless there came on a heavy 
rain storm, they would not return until the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Meantime, the girls were left, with many 
charges about the dairy and the fire, to keep 
house; and we boys had our stints of work given 
us. Pulling beans and cutting up corn and 
shocking it, was usually the work that week. It 
was sweaty, dirty work, too; but we turned it off 
fast; for camp-meeting week was our week fora 
good time. 

Tuesday, the day after the folks left, Horace 
Sanborn came to see us. Hod had formerly lived 
in the neighborhood, and was well acquainted 
with all of us; and about once a year, he com- 
monly came round for a visit of a week or so 
among his old friends. 

Our elders did not altogether approve of Hod. 
They feared we got too many new ideas from 
him, some of them not very correct ones. He 
had recently learned telegraphy, and was now, 
at eighteen, a telegraph clerk in a large town of 
an adjoining State. 

The first night after Hod came, the young peo- 
ple were all at the Murches’ fora melon-party; 
and along towards nine or ten o’clock, we were 
telling ghost stories. Hod had led off with some 
frightful ones, such as I now fancy he may have 
read in some of the flash story papers. 

As he went on, Sobe kept hitching his chair up 
closer and closer to hear, till at last he had his 
ear up within a foot of Hod’s face; and with each 
graveyard tale, his eyes got wider and wider. 
They were fresh to him, at least, and wrought 
powerfully on his mind, unused as it was to such 
narratives. 

At length, we all noticed his staring eyes and 
pale face, and burst out laughing. And from 











seeing the strong effect these foolish stories pro- 
duced on Sobe, we were led into doing a cowar 
thing; nothing less than trying to frighte 
poor fellow with sham ghosts. 

Sobe slept in a rather illy-farnish 


not papered; and he was not usual& furnished 
with lamp or candle, but had to find his way to 
bed in the dark. A few minutes before his or- 
dinary time for going to bed, those boys would 


slip into the room and, with cards of matches, 
draw hideous profiles on the bare walls, which, 
in the dark, would glow and appear to glower 
at him when he opened the door. The first 
time they did this, poor Sobe came bounding 
back down the stairs, his hair fairly on end. 
“Ah-r-r-r-r!”? he cried out. ‘Booger mans up 
stairs !’’ and he nearly cracked his head against 
the front door. 

Hod and the others then went up and pre- 
tended to drive out the “‘boogers” forhim. But 
no doubt the poor boy passed anything but com- 
fortable nights. 

But before the week was out they overdid the 
matter in these cruel and disgraceful tricks. 
Sobe became fairly ghost-hardened; there wasn’t 
a mite of “scare” left in him. He fell into a 
sort of apathetic state. Instead of running, he 
would stand stock-still and stare, or say, depre- 
catingly, ‘Poor g’o’sy! poor g’o’sy!’’ and one 
night he had a ‘‘mad-fit”? come on at sight of 
Wilts, who, to represent a ghost, had put on a 
sheet. It took an hour or two to get him calm. 
He beat and bruised the tin milk-pails and bit 
one of the cow’s ears. 

I hardly see how a young man like Hod could 
have enjoyed frightening Sobe; but he certainly 
appeared to, and he planned what perhaps seemed 
to him a grand joke, in that line, though it 
turned out anything but a joke for him. 

Saturday night, when Sobe came in from work, 
pulling beans, they told him that Hod was dead ! 
Wilts, Clint, Ben, Ned Wilbur and a lot of the 
boys were there, and they were shamming great 
grief. 

Sobe’s jaw fell; he stood very silent for some 
moments, then asked, ‘“‘Whuf-for?’’ They told 
him Hod had shot himself. 

Hod, meanwhile, was in the parlor maturing 
his arrangements. They had made a long box, 
and after Sobe’s chores were done, the others led 
him in to see Hod, who had got into the box and 
lay at full length in it wrapped in a sheet, with 
his face chalked and eyes closed. 

Later in the evening, as they sat round the 
sitting-room fire, they told Sobe that the funeral 













ould be next day, and that somebody must sit 
up and stay in the parlor that night. 

“Whuf-for?” Sobe asked. They gave the cus- 
tomary reasons for the practice, cats among others, 
and talking it over gravely before Sobe, agreed 
at length to take turns and sit up each one an 
hour. Then they allotted off the hours, and told 
Sobe his would be from twelve to one o’clock. 
With that they all went off, as if to go to bed, 
but one; and Sobe went to bed, as was his wont, 
at eight o’clock. 

As soon as it was discovered that he was asleep 
and snoring, Hod ensconced himself in his psendo 
coffin; and Wilts, going to Sobe, waked him and 
told him that his hour 
for watching had come. 

He followed Wilts 
down stairs and into 
the parlor; but he trem- 
bled a good deal and 


breathed hard. Yet he 
told Wilts he wonld 
\ stay his hour in the 


room, «as the rest did, 
“Now look out sharp 
for cats, Sobe,’’ Wilts 


said. Sobe promised, 
and brought in his 
“*snake-stick,’’ as he 


called it, a thick stick 
of horn-beam, which he 
nearly always cxarried 
with him, in his wan- 
derings about the pas- 
tures and woods. 

Now it was Hod’s 
plan, after Sobe had 
been in the room awhile 
and all was still, to com- 
mence muttering and 
making fearful sounds, 
and finally to rise up 
with a terrible shriek 
and, overturning his 
box, pursue Sobe from 
the room. 

Accordingly, after ten 
or fifteen minutes, during which Sobe had stood 
scarcely moving near the door, our mischievous 
simulator of death began to gibber and to groan. 

In the intervals of his interesting prelude,. he 
could hear Sobe’s excited breathing. Just what 
passed in the poor boy’s mind, it might be diffi- 
cult to follow, or even surmise. But presently, 
as if drawn by a sort of fascination, he stole for- 
ward on tiptoe; and Hod, through his eyelashes, 
could see that he was staring fixedly in his face. 

Hod muttered as before, but was rather sur- 
prised to hear Sobe saying, under his breath, 
“You dead. Don’t you know you dead? You 
mustn't talk, you dead!”’ and on his re-com- 
mencing his pantomime, a hand was placed on 
his mouth 

““Whuf-for talk? You dead; you mustn’t talk.” 

It seems as if Sobe thought he had a duty to 
perform, and that Hod must be kept still. 

Not quite liking the turn affairs were taking, 
Hod stirred and tried to rise, to give off his shriek. 
But Sobe held him resolutely down. 

“Whuf-for git up when you dead? You no git 
up!”’ and he bore down with all his weight, though 
trembling like a leaf and his hair fairly on end 
with terror. 

At length, in the struggle, finding that Hod 
was likely to get up in spite of him, Sobe sprang 
for his “‘snake-stick,’’ and paid on to him with all 
his might, anywhere he could hit him, scream- 
ing,— 

“Tay down! Lay down! You no bizniss up 

And he fairly beat Hod down into the box; in 
fact, Sobe came near making a boz-occupant of 
him in very truth. 

“Help! help!” cried Hod. The rumpus and 
Hod’s howls for ‘‘Help!” speedily brought in the 
others who were lurking in the sitting-roomi tc 
see the outcome of the fun; and Sobe—who 
seemed overjoyed to see them—was disarmed. 

Hod was then found to be half-stunned, and in 
sorry plight; his face and head wofully cut and 
bruised. In fact, he was a subject for camphor 
and beef’s gall all the rest of the night; and it 
was over a fortnight before he was fit to be seen 
out of the house, in public. But I must do him 


yo 


the justice to say that he always declared that he 
had deserved it. 
As for Sobe, I don’t think he ever understood 
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it, to the day of his death. He was drowned in 
the river, near the poorhouse, three or four years 
after this. 

“There is always something mean in a trick,” 
good Dr. Wayland used to say to the students at 
Brown University, when an episode of the kind 
came to his ears. Of all kinds of tricks those in 
which advantage is taken of a feeble inind are per- 
haps the meanest and most disgraceful. No pun- 
ishment seems hardly too severe for one so cruel 
and depraved as to engage in such a cowardly 
deception. 

+o 


For the Companion, 


THE SHUT COTTAGE. 
AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By Lady Charles Thynne. 

“Where are you going this afternoon? Who 
will take some dinner to Widow Green? I have 
arranged for a ride with your aunt to Tadcaster, 
and shall not have time.” 

The request implied by these questions was 
made by Mrs. Harcourt to her daughters, who 
were seated round the luncheon-table, busily en- 
gaged in discussing their early dinner. 

“IT never dislike visiting the poor, mamma,” 
returned Lilias, the eldest daughter, a bright, in- 
telligent girl of sixteen; “but Widow Green is 
grown so cross and discontented, it is impossible 
to please her.’’ 

“Widow Green!’’ I exclaimed in amazement, 
“LT always thought her the most grateful and con- 
tented old woman in the world.” 

“But you have not seen her for some time, Aunt 
Margiaret,”’ said Lilias, quietly. 

“Not fortwo years; but even if she were’’—— 

“Yes, I know,” returned Lilias, quickly, ‘“‘it 
does not signify; and I ought to like to go to her 
just the same.” 

“That is impossible,’ said Emma, a younger 
girl, who, as her mother had left the room, ven- 
tured to speak her mind. “IT always think it a 
real penance to go near that horribly cross old 
woman,” 

“IT don’t mind it as much as Emma does,” 
said Lilias. ‘‘We will take the dinner to her to- 
day, and some other day, Aunt Margaret, vou will 
go with us to see her?” 

I readily promised to do so, being really anx- 
ious to see the old woman that I had known from 
my earliest childhood, and would have questioned 
Lilias further, but I heard my sister-in-law calling 
me, and in dismay, I hurried off to dress for the 
drive to Tadeaster. ‘This did not take me long, 
for the weather was brilliantly fine, warm and 
sunny,—a faultless day, even in the much-abused 
climate of England. 

Three days later, my brother and his wife left 
us to go to London; and soon after their parents 
were gone, the girls asked me to go with them to 
see the Widow Green, 

“T want you so much to see her yourself, Aunt 
Margaret, and to own that we have not misrepre- 
sented her,’’ said Emma. 

“T warn you that [shall not easily alter my opin- 
ion of one whom I have known so well all my 
life,” I replied; ‘‘but Tam quite ready to go. 
We will dine early, and go this evening, if you 
like. It will be cool and shady then. 

This was arranged, and having provided our- 
selves with a large basketful of provisions, we 
sallied forth. We preferred the longest route, as 
it took us down the avenue and through the wood, 
in preference to going by the road. Mrs. Green's 
cottage was one of « cluster that stood away from 
the village and near the entrance to the Park. 
The improvement of this cottage had been one of 
my dear father’s latest works. He had added a 
room to it, as well as a rustie porch, which was 
covered with creepers. There were two or three 
cottages near, but this one stood alone in its trim 
little garden, so that Mrs. Green had no very 
near neighbors. She always delighted in her 
home, and used to say, ‘‘No one could be dull in 
such a sweet pretty spot, though folk wondered 
she did not feel it lonesome.” 

A winding path brought the house suddenly in 
view, and I caught sight of the old woman stand- 
ing in the porch with clasped hands, as if listen- 
ing eagerly to some far-off sound. 

As soon as she saw us, she darted into the 
house and closed the door, As we approached, 
we distinctly heard her slip the bolt inside. 

“There, Aunt Margaret, is not that strange? 
She knows you are with us; we told her so the 
other day.” 

I certainly was surprised, but would not add to 
Emma's triumph by acknowledging it. 

“T suppose she went in to put everything tidy. 
You know that she likes to keep the house in 
apple-pie order,’’ I said, quietly. 

We knocked at the door repeatedly, but appar- 
ently could not make herhear. At all events, we 
could not obtain admittance. I thought it all 
very odd, but, as I was determined to see her if 
possible, I proposed to the girls to rest in the 
nearest cottage till Mrs. Green should come in 

“She is at home now, Aunt Margaret, and she 
saw us coming, but I suppose she is in one of her 
bad humors. We might go and see Martha Hall. 
You could rest there, and you have never seen her 
twins. But what can be done with this basket ?”’ 

“Leave it in the shed behind the house, Emma,” 
said Lilias. ‘No one will see it there, and we 
shall find it when we come back.” 

We made the proposed call, and once more 
proceeded to Widow Green's cottage, 


’ 
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This time she did not keep us waiting, but stoo 
in the porch as if expecting us. 

I went up and shook hands with her, according 
to old custom, but fancied she seemed absent and 
flurried, and not to take the same pleasure in see- 
ing me as usual. She was considerably aged, 
too, and looked careworn and haggard. 

“Tam afraid you have been ill, Nanny,”’ I said. 
“You don’t look as well as you did when I was 
here last.” 

“Tam not especially ill,” she replied, ‘‘but liv- 
ing at all is very hard now-a-days.” 

“Why?” Lasked. ‘It never used to be hard 
times with you, and Iam sure my brother takes 
good care of you still. We have brought you a 
basketful from the Park, this evening, that will 
serve you for some days, I should think.” I 
turned round to the girls, thinking they had for- 
gotten it. 

Emma replied to my look by pointing to the 
empty basket which stood on the table behind me. 

“Oh, you have got it already. I suppose you 
found it in the shed,’ I said, thinking that she 
might have waited for its contents till they were 
given to her. ‘“‘Atall events, you will have plenty 
to live on for the present.”’ 

“None too much,’ she said, discontentedly. 
“Old folk take a deal to nourish ’em,—a deal 
more than young ones,—they don’t think on that.” 

“I think that we have brought more than 
plenty for one person,’’ I said, gravely. “I am 
sure that something is the matter, Nanny, you 
seem so unlike yourself. Twill come and see you 
another day, and then you must tell me all 
about it.”’ 

“There's nothing to tell, Miss Harcourt, and 
I'm too old for company, so it’s no good for you 
to trouble to come. Shall I take this here basket 
back to the house, miss?’’ she added, turning to 
Lilias. 

“We will take it back,’ she replied. “‘It is easy 
to carry it back now it is empty, and it is some 
distance for you to walk to the Park.’”’ 

“But you can send your niece with it,’’ I said. 
“T suppose she is with you still?” 

“No, she aint, nor no one else.”’ 

“But you cannot live alone here. If you do, it 
must be bad for you, and that makes you dull, I 
dare say. Besides, you might be taken ill some 
night when you were all alone, You really must 
have some one with you.” 

“T suppose I knows what I likes, and that’s to 
be by myself,’’ said the old woman, doggedly. 
“Very well; then we had better leave you 
now,”’ I said, out of all patience with her ungra- 
cious manner. ‘‘We will not come again till you 
wish to see us.” 

“But you'll send something? You won't leave 
me without the food?”’ she said, nervously, ‘The 
missus has always sent me dinner twice a week, 
and one can’t starve, quite, and one is little better 
than half-starved now.” 

I looked at her as she spoke, and the hollow 
circle round her eyes and the pinched look about 
her mouth told both of want and suffering. 

‘Surely youn have the pension my father left 
you, Nanny,”’ I said, “and you live rent-free.” 

“And if Ido, what's two and sixpence a week 
to live upon?” she said, querulously. 

I could not remonstrate any further. She 
seemed to wish to get rid of us, and I was fairly 
puzzled by such a change in one that I had 
known from my earliest childhood. 

I must have looked disappointed, for the girls 
made no comments upon our visit; indeed, we 
walked some distance in complete silence. 

“You were right, my dears,” I said at last. “It 
is very sad, and I cannot at all account for this 
change in Widow Green. She looks both ill and 
unhappy, poor old woman!” 

“Do you really think that we need take her food, 
and go to see her regularly, now she is so disa- 
greeable, and shows so plainly that she dislikes 
to see us, Aunt Margaret? Lilias says it ought 
to make no difference. Now I cannot see that.” 

“Tt is always safe to be kind, child. We 
know so little of the inner life of others, even of 
those we live with: and we have no possible clew 
as to what poor old Nanny’s trial may be.” 


“*Not e’en the nearest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh,’ 


said Lilias, with a smile. “I thought of that 
while you were talking to her, you looked so 
much surprised at her manner, I also remem- 
bered our conversation about kindness, and 
thought that it would be pure selfishness not to 
help her because she was disagreeable to us.” 

“Tam sure you are right, dear,” I replied. 
“Some day, perhaps, we shall understand her 
better.” 

Such is our story, as viewed by the Widow 
Green's benefactors. ‘Phe widow saw life and its 
circumstances with different eyes. 


One stormy night at the end of the preceding 
autumn, Widow Green was sitting drowsily by 
the dying embers of her fire. The little room in 
which she sat was almost dark, for it was her 
habit to economize both eyes and candle during 
the long evenings. 

She always sent the little niece who lived with 
her to bed early; butas she herself was not a good 
sleeper, would sit dreamily over the fire so long 
as there was any warmth left in it, thinking over 
past times, with many grateful feelings for pres- 
ent blessings and the quiet repose of her later 





years. 


This evening she was especially disinclined for 
bed, and had lingered after the fire was out, and 
the frosty moonlight streamed into the cottage, 
and cast ghost-like shadows over the little gar- 
den, till she felt “quite queer and unked-like,”’ as 
she expressed it, long after, when she gave the 
history of that memorable night. 

She had risen from her easy-chair, and was re- 
luctantly going up the narrow staircase when she 
heard a tap at the window. She stood for a mo- 
ment terror-stricken, till she remembered how 
often she had heard the same sound, and it had 
proved to be only the branches of the rose-tree 
that covered the porch, shaken by the wind. It 
did not occur to her that it was no longer summer, 
and that the tree had been trimmed and cut close 
to the porch. She did not feel quite easy, how- 
ever, and returned to strike a light. As soon as 
she had done this, the knocking was repeated, 
and she distinctly heard a man’s voice outside, 
begging for admittance. 

Poor Mrs, Green trembled like an aspen leaf, 
but the intruder could scarcely be a thief, and as 
she listened, the voice seemed familiar to her. 
She proceeded cautiously to unbolt the door, and 
holding it ajar, said, in a mild, conciliatory voice, 
“Is any one there? I’ve no accommodation for 
travellers.” 

“For God’s sake, let me in, mother!’’ said the 
man, pushing open the door. ‘‘How long am I 
to be kept shivering here?”’ 

“Mother!” Then her impression had been 
right, and the voice she had recognized was that 
of her son, of whom she had had no tidings for 
years, and whom she had mourned as dead. 

“It’s never you, Will?” she exclaimed, laying 
her hand on his arm, and looking eagerly in his 
face. She could not see, by that dim light, the 
gaunt, haggard, and almost ferocious appearance 
of the man who stood before her. She led him 
into the house, placed him silently in the easy- 
chair (for her heart was very full), and hastily 
rekindled the fire. 

“How did you come, Will? and why did you 
never let me hear of you all these years?—never 
since’’—and she stopped short. 

“‘Never since I deserted, I suppose you mean. 
Well, then, mother, I’ve done it again, and this 
time it won’t be the lash, but, if you can’t hide 
me somewhere, and I’m caught, I shall be shot.”’ 

The old woman uttered a cry of mingled horror 
and despair. ‘Shot! Will, you cannot mean it. 
Why do you terrify me so? You know I can 
never hide you here—never.’’ A fierce scowl 
passed over the man’s face. William Green had 
a very evil countenance; one that not only told 
of a drunken, profligate life, but also of malignity 
and cruelty. 

“Then I'd better be off again as quick as may 
be. Much comfort to get from one’s mother after 
all these years! I suppose you’ll spare me some 
food, for I am just starving.’’ 

“Oh, you don’t understand me, Will! You 
never did,”’ said the old woman, crying bitterly. 
“You are welcome to stay and to all I have or 
ean do for you, but how can I hinder the folks 
knowing you are here?”’ 

“Why, you live alone, don’t you?’ he said, 
starting up; “that was why I would not come till 
night. If not, I'm off.” 

‘Don’t go, Will!’ said the old woman, falling 
on her knees before her son, and laying her hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘Pray, pray, stay for awhile! 
Think how long it is since I’ve seen you, and you 
look ill-used and wearied to death.” 

“So I am; and hungry, too,” he replied, im- 
patiently. “Is there nothing you can give me to 
eat, and to warm me?” 

“I’ve not much in the house. 
bit of meat and some tea?” 

“Tea for a fellow that’s not had a meal for a 
week?” he answered, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘No, 
mother, spirits is more in my way.” 

*T have a little beer; Ican warm that,”’ she re- 
plied, quickly placing before him all that she could 
find in the house. “I got the beer as a medi- 
cine for your Cousin Amy. She stops here with 
me. She is but a poor, weak child. You'll 
scarcely remember her.” 

“Child or no child, if I stay, she goes. I'll have 
no one here. If you can give me a room anda 
bed, I am that tired that I could lie in it for a 
month, and you can tend me, and no one need 
know that Iam here; and look here, mother, this 
is poor fare for a hungry man. You must get 
more, and be sure to have a little spirits for me 
another day.” 

His mother sighed at this evidence that cruel 
selfishness which had been the bane of his boy- 
hood and early manhood was still his character- 
istic. She did not reply at once, and her son 
continued eating ravenously; but she saw now 
that he looked really ill and had a hacking cough. 

“Let me go to bed now, mother; I’m dying for 
sleep. You have another room?” 

“Yes; but there’s not much in it, besides the 
little bed that Amy sleepsin. I’m thinking that 
you had better take my room, the other is so 
small.” 

“I don’t want to take your bed from you, 
mother,” he said, hoarsely, touched for the mo- 
ment by his mother’s self-sacrificing love. 

“Ah! but you'll want a bigger room if you have 
to stop upstairs, and there, I’m not tired, and 
you can go to my room now and liedown. Ican 
keep down here till morning, and when Amy is 
up I'll find some reason for sending her home a 
bit.” 


Will you havea 











Dizzy with fatigue, excitement and want of 
rest, William Green staggered upstairs, and, 
throwing himself on the bed, was asleep in less 
than two minutes. His mother crept softly to 
his side, and gazed with deép and bitter pain 
upon the wreck of the once healthy and hand- 
some man before her. She stooped over him and 
kissed him as he slept, as she had so often done 
in by-gone years, putting the coverlid lightly over 
him. 

“I will tend thee, my lad. It shall never be 
said that thy mother turned thee from her,” she 
murmured, as she carefully closed the door and 
went across into Amy’s room, to be sure that the 
girl had not been disturbed by the unusual noise. 

Amy, however, was sleeping as only children 
can sleep, and the old woman knew she need 
have no anxiety on that score. She returned to 
the kitchen, and drawing the easy-chair close to 
the fire, sat down to consider how she could ar- 
range her life so as to secure her son’s safety. 
The first thing was evidently to get rid of her lit- 
tle niece. 

The girl stood still in amazement when she 
came down in the morning, to find her aunt al- 
ready up and her own breakfast awaiting her. 

“Ts it late, aunt?’ she asked, glancing at the 
clock. ‘Mornings are so dark now one never 
knows.” 

“It’s not late, but I’ve had a dea! to do and got 
up early. Maybe I shall have to leave home, and 
so you must go back to your father for a while.”’ 

“To-day?” asked Amy, more and more aston- 
ished. 

“Yes, to-day; and you must do up your things 
quickly and wait at the turnpike for the carrier. 
He passes there before nine o’clock, and if he 
takes you to Tadcaster, it’s no way to walk be- 
yond.”’ 

“But how am I to get back?” inquired the girl, 
looking at the old woman as if she thought her 
bereft of her senses, 

“You must not come back till I send you word, 
and I don’t know exactly when that will be. Tell 
your father he need not trouble to come over, 
for maybe I shall be away. I'll let him know 
when I want you.” 

‘“‘Are you going far, aunt? Surely you cannot 
bide alone till you go.” 

“All that is nothing to you, child. You eat 
your breakfast while I do up your things,” re- 
plied her aunt, only anxious to get her out of the 
house. 

Amy was soon ready, and quickly despatched 
to wait at the turnpike for the carrier, and then 
the old woman breathed more freely; but how to 
procure provisions now the girl was gone was 
another difficulty. Her son was still asleep, so, 
after leaving some breakfast in his room, and 
carefully locking up the house, she set off to the 
village to make the required purchases. She 
knew that in bad weather she should not be able 
to walk so far, and had to make some arrange- 
ment by which she could be supplied at home. 

From that day her life was a continual dread. 
She was not only afraid of discovery, but of her 
son’s coarse and violent temper if he did not get 
all that he required. William Green had no idea 
of sparing his mother, and she was soon worn to 
a shadow with fatigue and anxiety. 

After a time, confinement to one small room 
became intolerable to him, and he would rail at 
his mother as if it was her fault, or as if she 
could prevent the chance visit of a neighbor, or 
of the clergyman as he went his rounds. As soon 
as it was dark he would go out, and remain out 
in the cold wet nights till the cough which he had 
when he returned increased. 

His appetite was almost ravenous, and yet he 
became more and more emaciated, and his short 
breathing and the unhealthy flush on his cheek 
convinced his mother that his life would not be a 
long one. Her frequent request that she might 
confide her secret to the clergyman angered him 
greatly, so that she was obliged to drop the sub- 
ject. His nights were broken and restless, and 
he spent most of the day in bed. 





I was only a visitor at Everington, and I left 
the place and had almost forgotten the Widow 
Green. I received a long letter one day from 
Lilias; so long that I put it aside to read at my 
leisure. : 

I did not then know how much its contents 
would interest me. 

“IT have a strange, sad story to tell you, dear 
Aunt Margaret,” the letter began, “but it shows 
how right you were both in your opinion of poor 
Widow Green, and in your advice to us to con- 
tinue being kind to her. Mr. Clarkson came to 
us yesterday, and said that.he had been as much 
perplexed as we were at the change in her; but 
when you know the cause of it, I am sure you 
will not blame her. Papa has been to see her, 
and says that now she is gentle and grateful and 
quite like her former self.” Lilias then proceeded 
to relate the history of William Green’s return to 
his mother, of all she had suffered from dread of 
his being discovered, and how she had nearly 
starved herself in order to keep him. 

He was at last discovered by Mr. Clarkson, 
who stopped to; speak to the old woman as he 
passed her honse, and heard some one coughing 
upstairs. 

In a violent fit of coughing William Green 
broke a blood-vessel in his lungs. He had fainted 
in consequence from exhaustion, and his mother, 
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believing him to be actually dead, in a paroxysm 
of grief and despair had sent off for Mr. Clark- 
son. 

He however rallied. From that time Mr. 
Clarkson saw the wretched man frequently, and 
took considerable trouble to bring him to a better 
mind. But a few hours ona death-bed can do but 
little to change the habits of years, or to bring con- 
trition to a seared and hardened conscience. As 
his manner towards his mother changed and he 
evinced some gratitude and affection towards her, 
it was hoped that he had been awakened not only 
toa sense of his condition, but also to a desire to 
make some amendment for his past life. His 
last moments afforded the poor old woman un- 
speakable happiness, and she dwelt upon them 
rather than upon all she had borne for his sake, 
and when he died, not long after his first seizure, 
she bore it with resignation and was deeply 
touched and gratified at the way in which some 
of her old friends came to her as soon as they 
heard of her trouble, and gathered round her at 
her son’s funeral. 

“Truly the heart knoweth its own bitterness!”’ 
was my ejaculation as I folded up Lilias’s let- 
ter. How incapable we are of judging the con- 
duct of others! For in this poor old woman’s 
ease all that we considered grasping and un- 
grateful sprang from heroic self-sacrifice and the 
untiring devotedness of a mother’s love. 

“Oh, gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman, 


Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang; 
To step aside is human, 


“One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark 

How far, perhaps, they rue it.” 


4Or 
For the Companion. 
A TIGER’S PLAYTHING. 
By David Ker. 

“Well, my boy, if you want a tiger, you've come to 
the right place, for this and the bit round Fort Pe- 
rovski are almost the only spots on the whole river 
where there are any left; indeed, I might say the only 
spots in all Central Asia, except the great jungle of 
the Lli, two days’ journey north of this.” 

So spoke Col. Petroff (the Russian commandant of 
the little outpost of Tchinaz, on the Upper Syr- 
Daria), to his excited junior officer, Lieut. Galkin, 
who had made up his mind that the first duty of 
every right-minded officer was to shoot a tiger single- 
handed, and that life would be a blank to him till he 
had done so. 

“And what’s the best way to get at them?” asked 
the younger man, witha flush of excitement on his 
handsome face. 

“Well, if you’re so anxious to make their acquaint- 
ance,” said the veteran, smiling at the lad’s eager- 
ness, “there are several ways of doing it. First and 
foremost, you can just follow the beast’s trail till you 
come upon him, and then shoot him down; but that’s 
rather dangerous, and not very certain either, for 
the trail’s apt to get blurred in among those big 
reeds.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, secondly, you can drift along the bank in a 
boat, and fire at ’em as they come down ta drink; but 
that’s not always certain, because if there’s a moon, 
they see you and run away, and if there’s not, you 
can’t see them at all. Thirdly, there’s the cage.” 

“The cage?” 

“Yes; you shut yourself up in an iron cage among 
the reeds, with a big bit of horse-flesh beside it by 
way of bait; and when the tiger scents the meat, and 
comes after it, you fire at him.” * 

“Capital!” shouted Galkin, with a loud laugh; 
“that’s quite a new idea. The cage be it by all 
means,” 

“Well, I wouldn’t begin with that, if I were you, 
my boy,” said the colonel, gravely, “for it’s a risky 
business at best. A tiger-hunt’s very good fun so 
long as it’s you who are hunting the tiger; but when 
the tiger takes to hunting you, it alters the case a good 
deal.” 

However, Galkin was not to be moved; and day- 
break the next morning found him in his cage among 
the huge reeds (tall enough to overtop a six-foot 
grenadier with his cap on), through which, as they 
swayed in the morning breeze, he caught a passing 
glimpse, every now and then, of the broad shining 
river, and the little tumble-down mud-hovels and 
clustering trees ou the opposite shore. 

The most trying part of an exciting adventure is the 
waiting for it to begin, and so our hero found it; but 
luckily, he had not long to wait. The Central-Asian 
tiger has a keen scent for prey of any kind; and the 
warning crackle of the reeds was speedily followed 
by the gliding out of a huge gaunt yellow body, 
straight towards Galkin’s ambush. 

Despite his perilous position (for the cage was a 
pretty old one, and its rusty bars seemed hardly to 
be trusted against the rush of a full-grown tiger), 
Galkin could scarcely help laughing at this curious 
reversal of menagerie rules—the man in the cage, and 
the wild beast walking round it to look athim. But he 
was not the man to let either the joke or the danger 
unsteady his hand. He aimed carefully at the vital 
spot behind the fore-shoulder, and let fly. 

The huge beast leaped high into the air, rolled over 
on its back, and after a few convulsive kicks, lay dead 
before him. Hurrah! Up sprang Galkin, quite for- 
getting the cage in his excitement, and hit his head 
such a bump against the bars that, for a moment, he 
hardly knew where he was. 

The shout was answered by a long snarling cry, and 
out from the reeds broke a second tiger, evidently a 
young one, although quite big enough to have finished 
our friend with one bite. Galkin felt for his cart- 
ridge-pouch, to reload for a second shot, when, lo! 
no pouch was to be found. And now, to his dismay, 
he perceived that it had been off when he jumped up, 
and was lying outside the cage, where it had rolled 
over aslight descent of the land, quite out of his reach. 





* The same method is occasionally employed in British 
India, where, however, the cage is made of bamboo. 
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Here was a pretty piece of business! 

But if the hunter was at a nonplus, the tiger him- 
self seemed to be no less so. This cross-barred ma- 
chine, with a motionless human figure inside of it 
(for Galkin, finding himself defenceless, remained as } 
still as a statue), was a complete puzzle to him. He | 
had never seen anything of the kind before. It 
might be atrap. Who could tell? On the whole, he | 
appeared to think that his wisest way was to begin 
with the horse-flesh, which he soon disposed of,—a | 
somewhat disagreeable hint to Galkin of what might | 
shortly befall him. | 

Breakfast over, the tiger-kitten seemed to wax frol- | 
icsome. He leaped up against the cage, and put his | 
fore-paws on the top of it, bringing his face so near 
Galkin’s, that the poor lieutenant almost felt the hot, 
rank breath. Suppose the bars were to give way! 

But what did happen was almost as bad. Overbal- 
anced by the beast’s weight, the cage rolled over, and 
the unlucky officer along with it; while the tiger, de- 
lighted with the sport, and evidently thinking the 
whole affair a toy meant for his own special amuse- 
ment, patted it about with his huge paws like a cat 
playing with a mouse, tumbling it over once or twice, 
and bumping poor Galkin against the bars till he was 
pretty well bruised. All at once, there came a tre- 
mendous crash, as a thick clump of reeds gave way, 
and splash down into the river went cage, Galkin 
and all! 

Fortunately for our hero, there was a mud-bank 
close to the shore, so that the water only came up to 
his belt; but even so, to sit waist-deep in a cold river 
for an indefinite time, with a tiger mounting guard 
over him, was anything but a pleasant prospect. 
Moreover, the tiger, which was standing on the bank 
above, with a face of great disgust at the loss of its 
toy, seemed strongly inclined to leap down after it; 
in which case, the sportsman would be rolled over in 
deep water, and drowned at once. 

Just at that moment came the sharp crack of a rifle. 
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The tiger fell headlong into the river, while Galkin, 
looking up, saw a boat coming towards him, pulled 
by two Tartars, behind whom appeared the grinning 
face of his friend the colonel, 

“T hope you like your day’s sport, my boy,’’ chuc- 
kled the old soldier as he opened the cage and pulled 
out his half-drowned comrade. “I was up stream, 
looking about to see if J could find any game worth 
firing at, when I heard the crack of your piece; and I 
came along to see what had happened; and on the 
whole, I think it’s just as well I did.” 

And Galkin thought so too. 


—<@>—___—__ 


A PANTHER-SLAYER. 


A man in Oregon has fairly earned the title of 
panther-slayer, having killed four of those ferocious 
beasts within two hours. 

A few days ago, says an account, Mr. Haugh, who 
lives near Scott’s Mills, started for Beaver Lake to 
get some cedar timber. He had along a large-bored 
rifle, a little rat-terrier and a rather large dog of 
part Newfoundland breed. 

After leaving the main road, and getting on an al- 
most blind road, he saw a panther cross the road 
ahead of him. 

He stopped the team, tied it to a small tree and 
followed the dogs, who had succeeded in treeing the 
panther in a very short time. 

It was on a large oak tree, about thirty feet from 
the ground, and growling savagely. 

Mr. Haugh fell back a short distance, in order to 
get a rest-shot, fired and his game fell dead to the 
ground, having made a final leap which brought him 
about fifteen or twenty feet from the tree. 

On going back to the wagon, the children pointed 
out another panther, back on the road over which 
they had passed. 

On approaching it to get a shot, it darted into the 
brush, followed by the two dogs, who succeeded in 
treeing that one without any difficulty. 

On following the dogs, Mr. Haugh found it on the 
large limb of a fir tree, about twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the ground. 

Getting a rest on the side of a tree some distance 
away, he shot this one. 

At the crack of the gun the panther jumped from 
the tree and was followed by the dogs. 

On following them, it was found dead about one 
hundred yards from where it was shot. 

On approaching the ranch where Mr. S. Huelet 
once engaged in the cattle business, he found that 
the little dog had succeeded in treeing a panther about 
two-thirds grown. This one was shot dead. 

Before Mr. Hangh had time to load he heard the 
big dog barking at something about two hundred 
yards off down the hill-side. 

On going to where it was, he saw the biggest pan- 
ther he ever met—a very large female. She was 
growling and snapping her teeth at the dogs; she 
formed the most savage picture he had ever seen. 

It was difficult to get a good shot, but on firing she 
came down and the limb on which she was with her. 

As she ran off the dogs followed her, and on com- 
ing up with them, he saw her on a stump about 
twenty-five feet from the ground. 

Mr. Haugh shot again, but as no vital part was 
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struck, it only succeeded in making her grow] tiercer 
than ever. 

On looking for a bullet, Mr. Haugh found that he 
had only half a bullet left, with which he had to 
make a successful shot or lose his game, 

His patching was all gone as well, so tearing off 
part of the lining of his coat, he put it round the bul- 
let and rammed it home. Taking a careful aim he 
fired. 

This time he saw the huge beast tumble to the 
ground, to be seized by the dogs. 

She seized the big dog by the scalp with one paw, 
and had succeeded in tearing the sealp nearly off, 
when death put an end to her struggles. 

The last one, on being measured, was over nine 
feet long from tip to tip. 

All the panthers were full-grown, except one, which 
was only about two-thirds grown. They were all 
killed within two hours. 
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FOURTH PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION, 1800. 
By James Parton. 

“Millions for defence, but not one cent for trib- 
ute,” was a rallying cry in the presidential campaign 
of 1800. Another was, “Free trade and sailors’ 
rights.” First, I must tell you what people then 
meant when they printed these sentences upon silk 
and bunting, and set them fluttering i 

When Mr. Adams came to the pre 
1797, it seemed as if the Unite 
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warmly with its struggle for freedom. Mr. Jefferson 
declined. The people had elected him to succeed to 
the presidency in case of Mr. Adams’ death, and he 
did not think himself at liberty to leave the country 
during his term. 

Mr. Adams, too, upon reflection, was of the same 
opinion. In his blunt, hearty way, he wrote,— 

“The nation must hold itself very cheap that can 
choose a man one day to hold its second office, and 
the next send him to Europe to dance attendance at 
levees and drawing-rooms, among the common maj- 
or-generals, simple bishops, earls and barons, but es- 
pecially among the common trash of ambassadors, 
envoys and ministers-plenipotentiary.” 

So the President sent instead an embassy of three 
distinguished men: Gen. C. C. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina; John Marshall, of Virginia (afterward 
chief justice), and Elbridge Gerry (afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and vice-President of the 
United States). 

On their arrival at Paris in October, 1797, they 
were received in a manner which astonished them 
very much indeed; all of them being honest country 
gentlemen, little acquainted with the corrupt ways 
of Europe. 

Everybody who called upon them seemed to want 
money. On their first morning at Paris, the govern- 
ment musicians came to pay their respects and to re- 
ceive the customary present of fifteen or twenty Eng- 
lish guineas. A deputation of fish-women called, 
who kissed the ministers, and received guineas in re- 
turn. Very soon, unknown persons began to call, 
claiming to represent the French Directory, who 
kept saying over and over again in various forms of 
words: 

“If you want peace with France, the United States 
must lend money to France, and before all, you 
must give 2 good round sum to be divided among the 
five directors and their ministers.” 

Our honest envoys were struck dumb by this de- 
mand. Gen. Pinckney asked, at length, 

“How much is wanted for the pockets of the Direc- 
tory?” 

“Twelve hundred thousand 
prompt reply. 

The three envoys, after due consultation, and 
many interviews with the mysterious persons, gave 
the most positive refusal to this impudent demand. 

“What is your answer?” said the chief spokesman 
of the French. 

The envoys cried at once: “Our answer is NO, NO; 
not a sixpence.” 

It was Gen. Pinckney who afterwards (in the heat 
of conversation, probably) changed that simple ‘“ Nof 
a sixpence,” into the thrilling campaign motto of 
1800, “Millions for defence, but not one cent for trib- 
ute.” 

This imposing embassy ended, of course, in failure, 
and Elbridge Gerry alone remained in France. 

When the report of the three ambassadors was 
spread before the people of the United States, it 
created universal and passionate indignation. Al- 
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most every individual was for having war declared 
instantly. — 
A navy department was created, and Benjamin 





Stoddert, of the District of Columbia, was placed at 
the head of it. Vessels of war were hurried to com- | 
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pletion. An army was raised and Gen. Washington 
appointed to the command. No declaration of war 
was ever made against France, but American cap- 
tains were ordered to capture all French cruisers 
that might be found on the coast with intent to prey 
upon American commerce. 

So popular were these measures that several armed 
vessels were built by private subscription to assist 
the government in defending American commerce. 

In 1798, there were fifteen of these on the stocks, 
or just launched, namely, two frigates, five large 
sloops, and eight large galleys for oars, intended to 
protect the shallow inlets of the South. 

There was even one well-fought naval battle in the 
West India waters, between the American ship Con- 
stellation, Capt. Truxton, and the French frigate 
UInsurgente, Capt. Barreault. After a contest of an 
hour’s duration, the French frigate struck her colors, 
with seventy men killed and wounded, 

Strange to say, the Constellation had but three 
men wounded; the only man killed being one who 
flinched from his gun, and was shot down by the 
third lieutenant. The French vessel fired much too 
high, and only damaged her antagonist’s rigging. 

This victory, the first of the new navy, threw the 
country into a kind of intoxication, and rendered 
the naval service so popular that the flower of the 
young men in every State were eager to enter it. It 
gave the administration of Mr. Adams such an ad- 
vantage over its opponents that if public affairs in 
other departments had been conducted with only tol- 
erable wisdom, there could have been no effectual 
opposition to Mr, Adams’ re-election in 1800. 

But there were men of great influence in his party 
who had little belief in the Republican system, and 
thought this a golden opportunity to make the gov- 
ernment “stronger.” 

These men, chief among whom was Alexander 
Hamilton, who was not a native of the country, pro- 
cured the passage of what were called the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, 

At that time, there were great numbers of French 
and Irish exiles here, victims of oppression at home, 
and fugitives from prosecution. 

Some of these, through the newspapers and other- 
wise, denounced the administration for not taking a 
more active part on behalf of the oppressed in Eu- 
rope. Several of the violent.and declamatory news 
papers of the time were edited by these foreigners. 

The Alien Law empowered the President to ordet 

away from the United States “all such aliens as hé 
should judge dangerous to the peace and the safety 
of the United States; and any alien who should not 
leave the country when ordered by the President 
was liable to be imprisoned three years. 
It 
imposed fine and imprisonment for writing or pub- 
lishing “any false, scandalous or malicious writing” 
against Congress or the President, or for printing or 
saying anything calculated to bring Congress or the 
President “into contempt or disrepute.” 

These two laws taken together made up a system of 
repression like that which now exists in Russia and 
Germany. It was an attempt to close the safety 
valve. Instead of silencing demagogues, it were far 
more wise in a government to employ a corps of 
short-hand reporters to spread before the people an 
exact report of all their false and foolish words. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws kept the country in a 
broil for two years. “Under the Alien Law,” as Dr. 
Francis Wheaton remarks, “the aliens became still 
more fractious, and under the Sedition Law, the se- 
ditions became still more scurrilous.” 

The newspapers contained long reports of the 
trials of editors and politicians, which kept alive the 
excitement, When one of them was convicted and 
sent to prison, he was regarded as a martyr, and on 
his release, he was received and escorted to his home 
by cheering crowds. 

But the year of the presidential election came 
round again, when the sovereign people were to pro- 
Mr. Adams 
was nominated by the Federalists for re-election. 
Gen. C. C. Pinckney, of South Carolina, a member 
of the late embassy to France, was their candidate 
for the vice-presidency. The Democrats again placed 
in nomination Jefferson and Burr. 

We have never had a presidential election so ex- 
cited as this; and, after all, it was carried more by 
the dexterity of Aaron Burr in New York than 
through the force of conviction, 

By a series of most adroit measures, not dishonora- 
ble, Aaron Burr succeeded in carrying the great 
State of New York for the Democratic party. 

At the same time, we must own that Col. Burr was 
greatly aided by the prosecutions under the Alien 
and Sedition Laws. Ata critical moment, a certain 
popular politician and church-member, Judge Peck, 
of Otsego, was arrested for merely circu/ating an an- 


The Sedition Law was also aimed at the press. 






nounce judgment upon these measures, 


grily worded petition for the repeal of those laws. 

He had to be taken all the way to the city of New 
York (two hundred miles distant) for trial, and every 
town through which he passed received him as a mar- 
tyr for the right of petition and the freedom of utter- 
ance. 

The Waterloo of the campaign was the election in 
the city of New York, in which Col. Burr showed all 
his tact and sleepless energy. Burr was the soul of 
the contest on the Democratic side, and Hamilton the 
director on the side of the Federalists; but, while 
Hamilton’s management was nothing but a series of 
mistakes, Burr fought his battle with a skill which 
has, perhaps, never been equalled before or since, 

The list of rich New York Democrats was brought 
to him, with the sum each was expected to give 
placed opposite his name. Burr looked it over, and 
noticed thata man of great zeal in the cause, bat 
very stingy with his money, was assessed one hundred 
dollars, 

“Strike out his name,” said he, “for you will not 
get the money; and from the moment the demand is 
made upon him, his exertions will cease, and you will 
not see him at the polls at all.”’ 

The name was stricken out. He next observed the 
same sum opposite the name of a man who was liber- 
al and lazy. 

“Double it,” said Burr, “and tell him no labor 
will be expected from him. He will pay you the 
two hundred dollars, and thank you for letting him 
off so easily.” 

It turned out just as Burr had predicted. 
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lazy man paid the money cheerfully, and the 
zealous man worked day and night. 

The election occurred in due time, and before 
the chiefs slept that night, the news was brought 
to them that the Republicans had carried the city 
by a majority of four hundred and ninety. This 
victory gave the State to the Democrats, and 
elected Jefferson and Burr. 

The result was a dis- 
appointment to both 
parties, for there was a 
tie between Jefferson 
and Burr. 

The electoral votes 
were thus distributed: 
Jefferson, 73; Burr, 73; 
Adams, 65; C.C. Pinck- 
ney, 64; John Jay, 1. 
Thus, no President was 
chosen by the people, 


since the law then 
gave the first 





office to the can- 
didate having 
the greatest 
number of elec- 
toral votes, and 
the vice-presi- 
dency to him 



















There were soldiers parading, bell-ringings, ora- 
tions, public dinners, ox-roastings, and fire-works. 

At twelve o’clock that day, Mr. Jefferson, in a 
dress of plain cloth, mounted a horse in front of 
his boarding-house, in the new city of Washing- 
ton (to which the government had removed a 
few months before), and rode to the Capitol. 

No friend accompanied him, and he was not 
followed by a groom. 
When he reached the Cap- 
itol, he dismounted with- 
out assistance, and wi 
his own hands hitched 
bridle of his horse 
picket fence. He 
the building to 
in, and d 
exquisite 
dress ever 
on accepti 
trust. 

He said he knew some 
honest men feared the 
government was not strong 
enough, but that he 
deemed it, on the contrary 

to be the strong- 
est on earth. 
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It now de- . 
volved upon the 
House of Repre- i 
sentatives to 
decide which of 
these two gen- 
tlemen should }! F | 
be the Presi- 
dent. Every one 
knew that the 
victorious party had intended Mr. Jef- 
ferson for the first office, and Aaron 
Burr for the second; but an attempt > 
was made by the Federalists in Con- iS 
gress to reverse this order, and give the 
presidency to Aaron Burr. ‘They disliked 
Burr less than Jefferson, and feared him less, for 
the reason that they had less belief in Burr's 
sincerity. 

Jefferson was a Republican at heart. He loved 
the people, and he believed in the people. He 
thought that reasonable liberty is as safe as it is 
sweet. He believed in the general correctness of 
public opinion; he thought that the great mass of 
human beings are disposed to do right, and are 
fair judges of what is right. 

Years before, when he was the American Min- 
ister in France, he had seen with his own eyes 
the awful evils which people suffered under mon- 
arches, 








nobles, and rich ecclesiastics. 

When he went into the hovels of the peasants 
in France, he would watch for opportunities to 
look into their kettles, to eat a piece of their 
black bread, and sit on their beds to feel what 
they were made of; and all through his life, he 
acted on the principle that the industrious people 
are not a class in the nation, but ave the nation. 

Many of his opponents in the Federal party 
(very worthy gentlemen, too) regarded his 
opinions with aversion and terror. They thought 
that if he came to the presidency, the mob would 
break loose, property would be unsafe, and final- 
ly the guillotine would be set up to cut off Fed- 
eral heads. They feared that he would turn all 
the Federalists out of office, abolish the darling 
navy, and draw a sponge through the public debt. 

So thinking, some of them deemed almdést any 
course justifiable which should keep Mr. Jeffer- 
son out of the presidential chair, and put into it 
aman like Aaron Burr, who had no more belief 
in Republicanism than they had themselves. 

It is pleasing to know that the men most inter- 
ested in this controversy all behaved honorably 
during this crisis. Mr, Adams sat quietly in the 
White House, and took no part in it. 

Col. Burr refused to give the slightest counte- 
nance to the attempt, as he justly called it, ‘‘to 
counteract the wishes of the people.”” Hamilton, 
also, threw all the weight of his influence and tal- 
ents against the scheme of electing Burr. Mr, 
Jefferson said in substance: 

“Elect Col, Burr if you please. I will gladly 
escape the responsibilities of power, and will sup- 
port his administration to the best of my ability. 
But if you attempt fraud, the Republican party 
will resist it by force.” 

Happily, after many ballotings, and eight days 
of distressing suspense, Mr. Jefferson was elected 
to the presidency, and Col. Burr to the vice-pres- 
idency, in accordance with the wishes of 2 major- 
ity of the people. 

A few days after this event came the joyful 
news that a treaty of peace between France and 
the United States had been signed; which freed 
the new adwninistration from an embarrassment 
that had troubled the whole administration of 
Mr. Adams. 

It was to the wisdom and courage of President 
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“I believe,”’ 
added he, “‘it is 


the only one 

git where every 
. SY man, at the call 

4 i ; ‘oy of the laws, 


would fly to the 
standard of the 
law, and would 
meet invasions 
of the public 
order as hisown 
personal  con- 
cern.” 

As fast as the 
papers could be 
prepared, 
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dent Jefferson 
pardoned every man in the whole country who 
was in prison under the Sedition Law; a law 
which he considered to be, to use his own words, 
“a nullity as complete and palpable as if Con- 
gress had ordered us to fall down and worship a 
golden image.”’ 

4+ ——_—— 
OUR TREATY WITH JAPAN. 

Japan, although itself a very old nation, is very 
young as a sister in the family of nations. For 
unknown centuries she was almost as much shut 
out from intercourse with the rest of the world as 
was China, For several hundred years before 
1868, the Government was held by usurpation by 
the Tycoon, or Shogun, as the Japanese call him. 
In that year, at the end of a two years’ civil waf, 
the authority of the Mikado, the rightful sov- 
ereign, was established. 

Towards the end of the Tycoonate, Japan had 
been partly opened to trade, both the military 
enterprise of the commercial nations and the 
gradual introduction of European ideas uniting 
to effect this change. In 1858, several treaties 
were concluded between Japan and other coun- 
tries, including the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. All these countries, not excepting 
our own, took advantage of Japanese ignorance 
of diplomacy to impose upon her terms which 
she has since found to be intolerable. 

We will mention two of the conditions, which 
are found in all the treaties. It is agreed that if 
offences are committed in Japan by foreigners 
against Japanese, the culprits shall be tried, not 
by Japanese courts, but in consular courts of the 
country to which the offender belongs, and that 
if guilty, they shall be punished by foreign law. 

It is easy to see how this would work if the 
same rule were to be applied to ourselves. There 
are Germans who have immigrated to this coun- 
try, who may some time become American citi- 
zens, but are now German subjects. Suppose 
one of these Germans, living in Chicago, should 
become indebted to an American grocer, how 
would it please the creditor to be obliged to sue 
his debtor before a German consular court, and 
be obliged to conform to German law instead of 
to that of Illinois? That illustrates the character 
of this condition of the treaty. An American 
who assaults a Japanese in the streets of Tokio, 
or.who commits an offence against law, has to be 
tried before the American consul. 

The other condition is a still harder one. These 
treaties also included an agreement by Japan, 
that certain duties on imports, and no others, 
should be laid and collected. Any government 
which parts with the full liberty to lay snch taxes 
as seem proper, and places itself at the mercy of 
another government, will, sooner or later, re- 
gret it. 

Since these treaties were made, Japan has had 
a revolution; the new government is liberal and 





Adams that the country and civilization owed 
this boon, for he had sent another minister to 
France to reopen negotiations against the opin- 
ions of his Cabinet, and against the wishes of his 
party. 

The day of Mr. Jefferson’s inauguration, March 
4, 1801, was celebrated throughout the United 
States as though it were another Fourth of July. 


| progressive. Great public works have been un- 
| dentakon and carried out. 
: 
| the western nations have been introduced, 
| this has cost much money. 


The civilization and 
the educational and governmental institutions of 
All 
The Japanese Gov- 


ernment now spends ten times as much money 
every year as she used to spend twenty years 
ago. The revenue which she could then derive 


from duties on foreign goods constituted at one 
time a very large portion of the whole. It is 
now less than one-thirtieth of it; and she has 
surrendered the power to change her tariff, ex- 
cept by the consent of other powers. 

She has therefore appealed to the governments 
with which she has treaties for a revision of the 
agreements. She ought not to ask in vain. It 
would be as unfair to hold her to her hard bar- 
gain as it is to require the boy who has borrowed 
money of a usurer, at a ruinous rate of interest, 
to keep his word when he becomes of age and 
comes into his property. 

Japan cannot, by the terms of the treaties, put 
an end to the agreements unless the other parties 
consent. There is a provision for a revision, but 
any government can refuse to make any changes, 
and so stop the negotiation. Moreover, the changes 
desired cannot be made unless all the parties 
consent. But these facts do not in the least 
degree alter the duty of our people in this matter. 

As the matter stands, we are pursuing a course 
of injustice towards a friendly nation, continuing 
to take advantage of a treaty made when she was 
inexperienced. It ought to be a matter of na- 
tional pride with us to be the first to consent to 
the changes which are asked for, and then we 
should use all the influence we have to persuade 
others to do the same. The subject is already 
being considered by our State department. We 
feel sure that if a proposal is made to relieve 
Japan, it will have the hearty support and sym- 
pathy of all who believe in doing justice to our 
neighbors. 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE MORNING, 
The herald in the east proclaims the morn— 
The coming of another untried day; 
And as I look along the opening way 
And think that I may drop a sharpened thorn 
Beside my path, or roses to adorn 
Its beauty, with a throbbing heart I say: 
“How can I carry beauty through this day ? 
How can I blunt the sharp point of the thorn?” 
“Be pure in thought.” a still, small voice replies. 
“Pure thought begets right action; when there lies 
Hidden within the chambers of the mind 
One grain of foul impurity, we find 
Instead of beauty ashes in our train, 
And piercing thorns to fill some iife with pain.” 
W.N. BuRR. 
——$__<@e—__—_ 
MONEY IN POLITICS. 

Money has always. been a power in the political 
affairs of nations; just as, indeed, it has been in 
almost all human affairs. Ambitious men, from 
the earliest ages of the world, have traded upon 
the avarice of their fellow-men, and have found 
that golden keys have been potent to open the 
doors leading to office and political eminence. 
The use of money in politics, too, has almost 
always been a corrupt use; showing a moral de- 
linquency in those who proffered it, and baseness 
in those who have sold themselves to ambitious 
purposes for its sake. Most often, it has been 
employed to aid personal advancement, without 
reference to the well-being of the State, or of the 
people who were to submit to the authority of 
him who rose by its means. 

As we read history, too, we find that it is usual- 
ly true, that when money becomes a paramount 
influence in politics, the nation in which it is so 
corruptly used has begun to decay. The most 
striking instance of this was that of Imperial 
Rome. In the early days of that noble political 
structure, men were raised to the dignity of em- 
peror on account of their abilities, and sometimes 
of their virtues. 

Augustus became the ruler of Rome, not so 
much because he was the nephew of Julius 
Cesar, as because he was seen to be a man of re- 
markable governing power. Marcus Aurelius, 
Hadrian, and Antonnius displayed high virtues of 
character, which gave them success as candidates 
for the throne. 

But the time came when the richest men in 
Rome bid against each other for the Imperial dia- 
dem. The soldiers chose the Emperor; and their 
votes were openly bought. He who could pay 
the most for their votes was elected; and thus 
it came to pass that, uo matter how stupid, vic- 
ious, corrupt, or cruel a man was, if he only had 
enough money, he could buy the right to rule 
that mighty Empire. In almost every nation, 
later than Rome, we find money playing the 
same demoralizing part; but never since to such 
an extent as there. And when the crown of 
Rome thus became the object of barter and sale, 
the empire hastened swiftly to decay and to ex- 
tinction. 

In England, money has long beena very potent 
and scandalous influence in politics. In the last 
century, the votes of members of Parliament 
were openly bought, even by Prime Ministers; 
and Sir Robert Walpole, the man who was Prime 
Minister for the longest period, was at one time 
expelled from the House of Commons for the cor- 
rupt use of money. Some years later, Henry 
Fox, the father of the yet more distinguished 
Charles James Fox, actually opened an office, in 
the government offices themselves, for the pur- 
chase of votes of members of Parliament in favor 
of the ministry to which he belonged. 

Money is still lavishly used in English politics, 
though the practice of bribing members of Par- 
liament has long since ceased. Its use now 
takes the form of expenses attending elections; 
and there is a great deal of bribery of voters, as 
well as many methods of the indirect use of funds 
to secure seats in Parliament. Members of Par- 
liament receive no salary; hence it is only men 





of wealth, as a rule, who can afford to enter the 





House; and these often spend large amounts to 
gain admission to it. A candidate has been 
known to spend two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for a seat; and this money went in brib- 
ery, treating, subscriptions to local charities and 
pleasures, and in many corrupt ways. Probably 
the average cost of an election to Parliament is 
fully twenty thousand dollars; and ranges all the 
way from that to a quarter of a million. 

In this country, unhappily, money is getting to 
have a very formidable and debasing influence in 
politics, It is true that our representatives in 
Congress are paid libera: salaries, so that a man 
need not be rich in order to be able to give his 
time and labor to the nation’s service. Yet we 
constantly hear of candidates being selected be- 
cause they can put out a great deal of money to 
win; and on every hand, in all the papers, and in 
the current political events, we hear of money be- 
ing used mysteriously, ‘‘crooked’’ transactions 
into which it enters, and but too often, actual 
bribery resorted to. 

Money should not be thus used to advance per- 
sonal ambitions without reference to the true in- 
terests of the people. Stringent laws should for- 
bid it, under heavy penalties. Public opinion 
should stamp it with stern disapproval. The peo- 
ple should refuse to support a man whose only 
claim to a nomination and election is that he has 
money, which he is ready to lavish in securing a 
triumph, ‘The only way to check this evil, which, 
there is too much reason to fear, is growing 
among us, is to teach ambitious men, by the cen- 
sure of the best sense of the people, that money 
corruptly used cannot open the way to political 
honor, and that the only keys to public position 
are honesty, ability, and patriotic zeal. 





SS 
ENNUI. 

One disease of modern society is what the French 
callennui. It afflicts those who have nothing to do, 
because they are rich and selfish. Their moral lassi- 
tude begets such disgust with life that their favorite 
expression is Hamlet’s words,— 

“How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable!” 

This disease, however, is not confined to any age or 
nation. Alexander became its victim when he could 
find no further use for his army. The robber barons 
of the Rhine were disgusted with life when civiliza- 
tion compelled them to live as honest men should. A 
similar weariness with life was found, by an English- 
man, afflicting the native rulers of India. Of one of 
them he tells a good story, illustrative of the disease. 

A native gentleman had wealth, fame, and a long 
descent. A robber chief expelled him from his an- 
cestral lands, and he becamea wanderer. Drifting 
into the British Army, he did noble service during 
the mutiny. The robber-warrior, on the contrary, 
fought against the English, and was ousted from his 
stolen lands. They were restored to their rightful 
owner, who frequently visited those with whom he 
had served in battle, and fought their victories over 
again. 

But growing less vivacious and cheerful, he was 
asked the cause. ‘There is peace now,” said an Eng- 
lish officer to him. ‘Nobody can turn you out of 
doors again.”’ 

“Ye-es, sahib!’’ answered the wearied man, slowly. 

“You are ten times richer than you were. Your 
peasantry are better fed, better clothed.” 

“Ye-es, sahib!”’ 

“You have justice, security, and education.” 

“Oh yes, sahib, it is very true! But life isn’t half 
so funny as it used to be!” 

The poor fellow was a victim of the weariness 
which attends the absence of care and of the neces- 
sity for exertion. When he was in danger of being 
robbed and cut to pieces, life was full of surprises to 
him. He was forced to exert himself. He had to 
keep his wits alive, and his body in training. 

But with peace came security, and then life became 
monotonous. He slept every night in the same bed; 
nothing disturbed his slumbers; he was not surprised 
to find himself alive in the morning; therefore, “life 
isn’t half so funny as it used to be.” 


Ts 


NEW CITIZENS. 

No stage nor novel can offer as dramatic and pa- 
thetic scenes as those which take place every week at 
Castle Garden and the wharves at Philadelphia on 
the arrival of the great ocean steamers bringing 
crowds of emigrants driven by the want and famine 
in Europe to find homes in the New World. 

In the month of April alone, the vast incoming 
tribes numbered over 50,000. There are sturdy 
Swedes and Norwegians with their candid faces; vi- 
vacious French; stolid English, shouldering the 
others arrogantly; fat, slow-moving Germans, usu- 
ally with a snug sum stored away in some of their 
big pockets; Tyrolese, in gay jackets with silver lace; 
and hunger-bitten, ragged Irish, chattering and laugh- 
ing. 

In many cases friends are waiting to welcome the 
new comers. 

The other day, an elegantly dressed man and wom- 
an, whose satins, broadcloth and gold chains told os- 
tentatiously that they were new possessions, left their 
carriage and waited on the pier for the huge steamer 
just floating up to the dock. The cabin passengers 
were landed. The lady breathlessly watched them 
until all had passed. 

“She has not come! She is dead!” she cried. A 
by-stander, with keen eyes to understand, touched 
her. “Is not that the person you expect?” pointing 
toa little old woman wistfully peering out among 
the steerage passengers still herded on deck. 

“Ach ja! Meine mutter! meine mutter!’ she 
screamed, the tears streaming, and ran to the edge 
of the pier. The two women stretched out their 
arms to each other over the gap of water. Every- 
body understood the story. The son and daughter 
had succeeded in the new world and sent for the old 
mother to share their good-fortune, but she had 
saved the passage-money and come in the steerage 
with German thrift. 
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At Castle Garden, it is arausing to see the children 
who are defraying the expenses of bringing the “owld 
folks” over from Ireland this spring, dressing them 
in new clothes and the inevitable high beaver hat, 
before taking them home to introduce them to their 
new friends. 

A pretty story is told of four German children who 
came over in April. The eldest, a boy of twelve, 
took care of the little ones as a mother might do on 
the voyage, and on landing, anxiously washed, combed 
and dressed them all, finishing by taking out five lit- 
tle white handkerchiefs. putting them in their 
pockets, 2 corner in view. Then they sat down in 
row, and waited. Presently appeared an older 
brother, who met them with shouts of welcome. 

The majority of these new-comers are bound to 
the untilled lands of the West, where there is the 
best chance for their success. In the overcrowded 
cities they usually sink into pauperisin. 





+0 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN COMET. 

On the 2nd of February, a comet appeared in the 
Southern hemisphere. It came unannounced, and 
its sweeping tail spanned the sky in full-fledged 
glory at its advent. 

Dr. Gould, of the Cordoba Observatory in South 
America, was one of the first to catch a view of the 
mysterious stranger, and telegraphed his discovery in 
the meagre words, “Great comet passing the sun, 
moving north.” 

Intense was the delight of Northern astronomers 
as they eagerly scanned the starry depths, each hop- 
ing to be the fortunate observer who should first dis- 
cern the filmy train of the celestial visitor. It was 
all in vain, for following swiftly after the first mes- 
sage came the disappointing announcement, “Comet 
moving south.” 

The majestic visitor passed us by, not deigning to 
grace the Northern sky with even the shadow of its 
presence. Southern observers had sole possession of 
this wonder of the skies. At Cape Town in Africa, 
it came without warning, its tail suddenly streaming 
across the evening sky from behind Table Mountain. 

At Meibourne, in Australia, in its brightest phase, 
its tail was nearly a hundred degrees in length, while 
the nucleus, which was unworthy of a train of such 
magnificent dimensions, was obscured by the hazy at- 
mosphere, or hidden behind the cloud-banks that 
skirted the horizon. 

Night after night the tail grew longer and the light 
fainter until it faded from view. Its course was then 
followed in the telescope till the tail became a thin 
wisp, and the head became a faint nebulous mass 
slightly condemned in the centre. 

Short as was the stay of the Southern comet, it left 
a brilliant record, and will be ranked among the 
great celestial wonders of the present century, only 
those of 1843, 1858, and 1861 bearing comparison with 
it. 

We envy Southern observers the majestic sight, 
a comet spreading its shining train, almost at right 
angles with the horizon, for more than a hundred 
million miles, lighting the heavens night after night 
with its awe-inspiring glow, quickly reaching its per- 
ihelion, and quickly disappearing to pursue its fath- 
omless track across the ethereal bridge that stretches 
from star to star. 

Many computations of its orbit were made, and it 
it hoped that men of science will be able to decide if 
it were the comet of 1843 returned to visit our domin- 
ions once more, or that of 1668, which more than two 
hundred years ago paid its respects to the realm of 
the sun, or a new-comer winging its flight through 
centuries of time to make a transitory visit to South- 
ern skies. 





. 
PIONEER INCIDENTS. 

A gentleman whose parents were among the early 
settlers of Clay County, Missouri, says that in 1824 
there were only three men in the whole county who 
owned a suit of broadcloth. The usual dress was 
made from jeans and linsey, dyed with hickory bark. 
An incident occurred about that time which illus- 
trates the simple habits of the people. 

A young man, by serving in the United States ar- 
my, had laid up some money. He came to a town in 
the county dressed in a suit of blue broadcloth. On 
his head he wore a fur cap made by himself. For 
days he was the most noticed man in the town—be- 
cause he wore “store clothes.” 

In summer, it was usual for women, as well as for 
boys and girls, to go barefoot. Even those young 
ladies who would wear shoes were in the habit of 
wearing, when going ‘‘out,’’ a pair of coarse shoes, 
and carrying their “Sunday shoes’’ in the pocket. 
Just before arriving at the place they started for, the 
course shoes would be taken off and the “Sunday 
shoes’’ put on. 

In time this simple mode of dress came to be asso- 
ciated with piety. Ifa person was a church-member 
and wore a more stylish dress than other people, the 
act would beget public criticism. 

A gentleman of education who, though not a mem- 
ber of any church, was an upright man, once attend- 
ed church dressed in a suit of broadcloth. The 
preacher, being old-fashioned and narrow-minded, 
associated broadcloth with those pomps and vanities 
which a Christian should renounce. During the ser- 
mon he referred to the gentleman as the smooth- 
faced young man whose fine apparel was contrary to 
the spirit of the gospel, The gentleman, however, 
listened with an appearance of respect to the criti- 
cism, knowing that the preacher was honest, if not 
wise. 


+e 

THE GLAD CHILDREN OF IRELAND. 

Maria Coleman, a teacher in one of the Irish 
schools, writes a letter to the New York Herald to 
tell what a happy change the American gifts have 
made in the appearance and demeanor of the school- 
children of her district. 

Before relief arrived, many children would come 
to school weak and pallid, after a wretched breakfast 
of half-boiled mush, or frozen potatoes roasted on a 
pan. Then there could be no more fire and no more 
food until the evening, when the same miserable vi- 
ands would be served. 

“Now,” she writes, “thanks to our American 
friends, and your kind advocacy, it is delightful to 
see with what cheerful faces the children run to 
school, how industriously they learn their lessons, | 


and how grateful they feel when they get the bread, 
to the donors of the gift.’’ 

Those of our readers who have contributed to the 
fund, as well as those who have not, will be glad to 
know this. The spring progresses favorably in Ire- 
land, and there is reason to expect a good harvest. 

ans 
PUZZLING THE MINISTER. 

The wit of a certain kind of puzzle-questions con- 
sists in their absurd faculty of putting most people 
“on the wrong track.” Hundreds have bothered 
their heads till they were ashamed over the whimsi- 
cal dispute between “eight and four is eleven,” and 
“eight and four are eleven,’ supposing that the 
problem was one of grammar instead of arithmetic. 


In the same way biblical scholars are sometimes 
entrapped. In a little town of Bavaria, the other 
day, sat an aged fraulein and her minister, who was, 
at least, supposed to know the Bible by heart. The 
fraulein enjoyed a practical joke in spite of her age; 
and the reverend father, though a thoroughly pious 
man, was not a whit behind her. Indeed, there is 
nothing in the sacred profession which interdicts a 
good wholesome laugh, and nothing which ought to 
make aman so sad that he can see only the gloomy 
and cloudy side of life. Our fraulein said,— 

“Father, you may have heard that some of the per- 
sistent explorers in the Holy Land have just dis- 
covered a huge heap of bones which are supposed, 
on pretty good authority, to be those of the children 
which Herod killed.’ 

“Ah, indeed!” replied the “eee thoroughly in- 
terested, “T had not heard of it. 

“Yes,’ continued the fraulein, “and, strange to say, 
nearly half the bones were white as the snow of the | 
Alps, while the rest were almost as black as ebony.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the pastor, ‘that is cer- 
tainly very remarkable.” 

“And the problem to be solved is,’’ continued the 
fraulein, “whether the white bones belonged to the 
girls and black ones to the boys, or vice versa. The 
explorers were greatly vexed by the matter yand could 
arrive at no satisfactory conclusion. Now, what do 
you think, father?” 

“Qh,” wittily rejoined the pastor, ‘of course the 
black bones belonged to the girl-babies and the white 
ones to the boy-babies.’ 
| We ask the same question of our readers, and 
they had better guess several times before they read 
the rest of the paragraph. When they have settled 
the matter they can refer to the answer of the frau- 
lein, who, with a merry twinkle in her eye, said,— 

“Father, you must have read your Bible to very 
little purpose, for the account tells that only boy- 
babies were killed by Herod.” 


5 sioal aman 
REFUSED HIS OWN REMEDY. 

The guilt of self-injury is the greater the more 
clearly one knows it. The candor of some who will 
coolly acknowledge that they are killing themselves 
is as astonishing as their weakness. But such is the 
force of an intemperate appetite. The Ledger says: 


A physician who was too honest to tell an untruth 
to his patient, even to hide his own infirmity, has 

iven us a subject worthy of serious and solemn re- 
flection, We will give the anecdote, and let each 
one reflect for himself. 

A gentleman who had been for a considerable time 
afflicted with a troublesome rheum of the eyes, find- 
ing the inflammation increasing, applied toa physi- 
cian who was in like manner troubled, for advice. 
The physician examined the case critically, and hav- 
ing prescribed a simple lotion for external applica- 
tion, he said,— 

«And, sir, more than this, if you care for your eyes 
more than you care for ministering to a dangerous 
appetite, you will stop the use of wine. 

he gentleman paid the fee and went his way, and 
in a very short time his eyes began to grow beiter, a 
complete cure being effected in a few weeks. So 
pleased was he with the result, that he sought the 
physician, once more to express his gratitude, finding 
1im at a tavern, over a bottle of wine, making merry 
with a bibulous friend. He made known the fact of 
his cure, and expressed his thanks, and then said,— 

“Pray, doctor, tell me, how is it that you, who have 
the same painful disease, do not follow your own ex- 
cellent prescription?’ 

“Ah,” answered the physician, frankly and hon- 
estly, “you love your eyes better than wine,—you are 
cured. I love wine better than I love my ey ‘es,—I pay 
the penalty.” 

——_+@>r 


SPITTING ON THE FLOOR. 

The guardians of the new Metropolitan Museum in 
New York have been exceedingly annoyed by certain 
ill-bred persons who have committed the offence 
against decency of spitting on the floor. A corre- 
spondent of the New York Post recommends a plan 
employed by an old lighthouse-keeper to prevent the 
mischief in future: 


A few years ago, I was visiting the lighthouse at the 
Neversink Highlands, and noticing the exquisite con- 
dition in which the —— of the light and the 
apartment were kept, I complimented the venerable 
lighthouse-keeper on the fact. The old man was 
pleased, but complained of the conduct of visitors. 
A few days before, he said, a young man with two 
young women had come there, and the ill-bred fellow 
had spit upon the floor. The keeper instantly locked 
the door, and declared that the man should not leave 
the place until he had wiped up the offensive matter. 
The fellow blustered and resisted, but there was no 
help for it; he was kept a prisoner until he had thor- 
oughly cleaned:the spot. 


+e 
SOLITARINESS. 
Silence is in many cases the part of wisdom, but 


a@ person unsocial and taciturn by habit is like an 
oyster in its shell. 


The Rev. Dr. Swing, alluding to the loss of influ- 
ence by eccentricity, said, “It was an injury to 
Charles Sumner that he rode so much alone in a car- 
riage. All those feelings which made him an institu- 
tion all by himself were a mistake in the soul. There 
were men worthy of going in that carriage. At times 
his own servant or an educated negro would have 
made good company. Had that coach rolled along 
thus occupied, its wheels would have carried the ora- 
tor to a sweeter immortality. The vehicle of rest and 
pleasure would have thus become a chariot of fame. 
But the world thus left out of the evening drives 
soon seeks revenge by omitting the offender from the 
catalogue of those it most loves.” 
+ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S OBEDIENCE, 

Washington’s obedience to his mother is well 
known. But the obedience of Lincoln to his step- 
mother was no less exact than that of Washington. 
After his death she said,— 

“T can say what not one mother in ten thousand 
can of a boy—Abe never gave me a cross look, and 
never refused, in fact or appearance, to do anything 
I requested him: nor did I ever give him a cross word 
in all my life. He was dutiful to me always. Abe 
was the best boy I ever saw or ever expect to see,” 

a 

“What pretty children, and how much they look 

alike!’ says C——, during a visit to a friend’s house. 








| 
Arnold; 








| “They are twins,” his friend explains. 
‘ of them!” exclaims C—, greatly interested. 


“What, both 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


our years’ course for women, Special courses in F eae 
German and Greek, Laboratories, cabinetsand art- gallery. 
Library of 10.000 vols. Board and tuition $175 a year, 
Address MISS WARD, Princ ipal, South Hadley, Mz 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. --- 78th YEA 
7 For Circulars apnly to 


——- September 7, 1880, 
liss ANNIE E. JouNsON, Principal, Bradford, Mass 


~ NORMAL , MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


A Summer rr. a rer rn ooo om “July 7 7 to Aug. 10, 
A delightful summer resort. Good board at low prices, 
The instruction of ten eminent musicians, including 
Ww. H,. er a Piano, Eugene Thayer, Organ, 
Harry Wheeler, Voice, - Sherwood, theory, 
Atull course not equalled anywhere outside the largest 
cities, for only $15.00, including at least 1‘ piano, organ, 
song, violin and cello recit: ils, All interested in music 
should send for circular to WM. H. SHERWOOD, Direc- 
tor, 157 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















FOR CLEANING SILVER — 


USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 

May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 
as it contains nothing that ean possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Sold everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 

Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Acme Library 
of Biography. 


Twelve standard books, at one time published at $1.25 
each, now issued in one beautiful, good a »heatly cloth- 
bound volume, tor 50 cts., and postage, 8 cts.; containing: 
“Frederick the Great,” by Macaulay od 
by yle; ‘‘Mahomet,”” by Gibbon; “Martin Luther, 
by C hevalier Bunsen; ¥ Queen of Scots,” by Lamar- 
tine; “Joun of Are,” by Michelet; “Hannibal, ” by Thos, 
“Cesar,” by Liddell; “Cromwell,” by Lamar- 
tine; “Willis um Pitt,” by Macaulay; “Columbus,” by 
Li gag yo “Vittoria Colonna,” by ‘Trollope. Send for 
“The Literary Rev ——. ” free, and mention aoe paper 
by you write. cCRICAN BOO EX- 

CHANGE E, Tribune Building, New York. 













BRIBBsS’s 


MAGIC LETTERING TABLET, 


An invention which enables any one who can write to do 
beautiful and correct lettering without previous instruc- 
tion. Itis the most perfect self-instructor which has ever 
appeared in any department of pen art, Seve ral sizes of 
letters can be made with it, varying from ¥ to 144inches in 
height, either on straight or curved lines. The student is 
not required to spend months in learning, but is enabled at 
once to make correct letters, and with every hour's practice 
finds himself acquiring a skill gratifying in the highest de- 

gree. 

Theinventor has been for years engaged in giving in- 
struction in all branches of penmanship by mail, and the 
difficulty experienced in learning the student to letter well 
led to the invention of the Tablet, which _ protected by 
letters patent. The Tablet is having a very large sale and 
receiving unlimited praise. Read the followiee extracts 
from letters received in regard to it: 

“Your Lettering Tablet is received. 
with your plan; itis very ingenious, The Tablet will sup- 
ply a want long felt by learners and_ professional penmen, 
and will, nodoubt, havea large sale.”—Prof. G.A. GASKELL 
Manchester » N. 

“T have given the Tablet a thorough test, and consider it 
just the thing for penmen and learners. The price is very 
moderate compared with its value.”—Prof. U. MCKEE, 
Oberlin, O. 

“T think the name ‘Magic Lettering Tablet’ well chosen. 
The ease and rapidity with which even an unskilful pen- 
man can execute regular, beautiful lettering by its aid, 
seems almost marvellous.””— A. H. BRECKENFELD, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The Tablet is 334 by 844 inches in size, made from R. R. 
card-board, and will fast alifetime. An Analytical Al- 
phabet and instructions accompany each Tablet, and I 
guarantee to place them in the hands of purchasers in good 
shape. Sent to any address on receipt of 50ec. le. and 3c, 
stamps taken. H. W. KIBBE, 7 Hobart St., Utica, N. Y. 
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THE ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER. 


ARD. 

This washer is very aoae in construction, yet it is the 
best we have ever known. We speak from experience, 
when we say this. It is truly the woman’s friend, for with 
it the hard work of washing almost disappear every 
housekeeper knows that ordinary modes of hing are 
apt to wear the clothing. With the Robbins Washer there 
- absolutely no wear at all, even to the most delicate lace 

fabric. We have known of this washer for several years 
but we had no idea that it was such a prize until we were 
induced to give it a trial, and now with us it has taken its 
place as a household necessity, It is shipped in a box 9 
inches long, 5 inches wide and - inches deep. Price, $3, 
It must be sent by expres 

We guarantee that this w: ashe r will give satisfaction. 
If it pte not, we will refund the money piid for itand ex- 
press charges one way. Our guarantee goes with every 
machine shipped from this office. 

Order at once, and save B strength these hot 
days in June, ERRY MASON & CO. 


$5.40 FOR $3.00. 
NICKEL 

PLATED 

TABLE, 






























In offering this Saw to the public, 
we feel that perfection, as near a3 
*kyyurey Sue 07 MBS 
ey} jo ooyAd oy} qIIOM OG TIT 
euc[t ISHHM AUYAWA CULL 


possible, has been attained. 


The Holly will 
“ent ivory, horn, 
pearl, shell, gold, 
onan. and all 
kinds of wood. 


And as long as the present supply of Holly Saws lasts, 
we shall let you have them for $3, and - free the 
$2.40 WORT 
of Blades, Designs, &e., &c. You vi gain nothing by 
waiting. 
18 Griffin’s Patent Saw Blades, 
100 Full-Sized_ Bracket Patterns, 
2 Stubs Drills, 
200 Miniature Pattern 
1 Manual of Sawing and Wood-Carving, 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 

You could not purchase these articles in any store in the 
United States for less than $2.40. 

We shall for the present give free the above-named 
extras to any one purchasing the $8 Demas Lathe and 
Scroll Saw. 

All Western orders shipped from our Western store- 
house, Send all money and orders to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers of the Fouth’s Companion. 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 












et. CHAIR 


ALL STYLES and SIZES for 
ens WE and é 7 ipples. 
| Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
| street or house, Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the * Rolling-Chairs ” 
ymushed about at the Centennial. For ¢ 
Nustrated Catalogue send stamp, and 
mention Youth's Companion. 


HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N.Y, 


ONE WAY TO ECONOMIZE, 

Many a poor man if required to account for the manner 
in which he has expended his income, would tind bills of his 
family physician for is the lead- 
ing items. Inseven cases out of ten, acute diseases are the 
result of some neglected chronic disease. Thus, fevers in- 
variably result from diseased conditions of the blood 
liver, and a timely use of alterative, 
and cathartic remedies would have averted the prostrating 
illness, that often leaves the system irreparably injured, 

dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets are the best and cathartic medi- 
cines yet compounded, Full directions are given for ad- 
ministering them, together with an accurate description of 
the symptoms demanding their use. 
all human ills (as some medicines are 
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or blood-purifying, 


alterative 


They will not cure 
advertised to do), but 


they will cure the diseases for which they 
and recommended, 


are compounded 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Sest in the 
WORLD 


For Hand 
Machine 
Sew ing. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


rranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
sumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 

This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 

cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, IT want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach, 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on gil ages, 
from infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. — 


and 





or YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 


9 Murray Street, New York, 
Bie wre a large variety of 
Ms printing presses, ranging in 
price from 75 cents to $175, 
including the CENTENNIAL, 
YOUNG AMERICA, LIGHTNING, 
UNITED STATES, and COMMON 
SENSE. Circulars free. Speci- 
men Took of Type, ten cents. 
Sample package of 40 varicties 
of plain and fancy cards, 10 
cents. Insiruction Book for 
_ Amateur Printers, 15 cents. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. EF Ave., 
New York. 







U. 8. Jobber, $60. 








. Crosby, 666 6th 
By Druggists or mail $1. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shel7.—‘Vhe most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, ”0 
n two days. mo Mpa charges to 
agents. Address office nearest y 

SUMMIT MANUFAC "U RING co., 
Philade!phia, Pa., or, Cincinnatl, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME, 


How to — p House, Cook, Dres ve for Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Ace idents, Entert: oe r ompany, and make 
om vutiful and Happy. 

















and the Press: 
Rev. Dr. WYLIE. 
annot fail to do # od. — Jd. G. WHITTIER. 

up ull of good sense.” —PRESBYTERIAN, 

Fine cl ar iy ve, beautiful bindings, low price. 
Sells everywhere. F ull deseription and terms free, Address 

J. c. » MeCURDY & CO., P hiladelphia, Pa. 
= For marking avy fabric with a common 
pen. Without a preparation. Established 
50 years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Ask alsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
lat Centennial Exhibition. 

Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, News 
Agents and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

OWE MY EXISTENCE, 

Abigail S, Coles, of Moorestown, Burlington Co., N.J., 
says: “Eighteen months ago I had dropsy around the 
heart, My physicians and friends despaired of my ever 
geiting well. The first bottle of Ilunt’s REMEDY gave me 
great relief. I feel I owe my very existence to Hunt’s 
Remepy, and I am deeply thankful.” Trial size 75 cents. 








~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
ean go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
acts mildly on the 
stomach, liver and kid- 


ROO i BEER. : Aig - fae use, 
nt 


packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, and 2 3-ce1 
stamps for postage; 4 packages $1, pre ane “C stn dof 
Sarsaparilla, Life ot <a Juniper, Winter-Green, Dande- 
lion, &e. Prepared at N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, M.D., Proprietor, 





GEO. W. SWETT, 





For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & apness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE, 
onan ae D.8 a wit e by Grocers, 





ERGER, Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Philadelp 

















For the Companion. 


ONE DAY IN JUNE, 


Roses, roses, what do you say? 
Shall | come out with you to-day ? 

My lessons are said, my work is done, 

Lean laugh and play till set of sun; 

I can lie in the hedge’s cool green shade, 

Or chase the butterfly thro’ the glade, 

Roses, roses, whatdo you say? 

Do you want me out with you to-day ? 

Wild forget-me-nots, what do you think ? 
Shall I come down to the river’s brink ? 
We'll bask in the sunshine, you and I, 

And watch the bubbles go floating by; 

We'll talk to the fish as they dart and play, 
Oh, we'll be happy the livelong day! 

Wild forget-me-nots, what do you think? 
Shall I come down to the river's brink? 
Pansies, pansies, look up at me! 

Don’t you think you can almost see? 
I’m not sure that you have any eyes, 

Sut you've saucy faces, and look so wise. 
Would you like me to tell you a story I know 
Of what makes the leaves and the grasses grow ? 
Pansies, pansies, look up at me, 

I do believe you can almost see! 

Daisies, daisies, down in the grass, 

What do the winds say as they pass ? 

I wish I could understand their words, — 

Do you like the winds best, or the birds? 

/ like the birds, because they can sing, 

And I like you, daisies, and — everything. 

© daisies, daisies, down in the grass, 

‘Tell what the winds say as they pass. 

The flowers and the birds and the winds together 

Played with the child in the summer weather, 

The wild-rose kissed her as she passed by, 

‘The blue flowers showed her where sun-fish lie, 

The pansy lifted its saucy head, 

And the daisy told what the wind had said, 

And they sang that night, as the evening fell, 

“We all love the child who loves us so well.” 
M.A. N, 


+o 
For the Companion, 


AN ENEMY’S LOVING-KINDNESS. 

The battle-fields of our late war gave apt ocea- 
sion to follow the inspired injunction uttered both 
by the wisest king and the most eloquent apostle, 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink.” Brave men in both armies 
again and again translated the sentiment of that 
sweet command into deeds. 

The following is one instance: 

At the close of the first bloody day of the battle 
of Fredericksburg (Dec. 15th, 1862) hundreds of 
the Union wounded were left lying on the ground 
and the road ascending Mary’s heights, victims 
who fell in Sykes’s desperate charges on Ker- 
shaw’s entrenched brigade. 

All night, and most of the next day, the open 
space was swept by artillery-shot from both the 
opposing lines, and no one could venture to the 
sufferers’ relief. All that time their agonized 
cries went up for ‘‘Water! Water!’ but there 
was no one to help them, and the roar of the guns 
mocked their distress. 

Many who heard the poor soldiers’ piteous ap- 
peals felt the pangs of human compassion, but 
stitled them under dread necessity. Fearful ex- 
perience showed that every man who exposed 
himself was sure to be shot down, and count one 
more :imong the victims on the field of carnage. 

But at length one brave fellow behind the stone 
ramparts where the Southern forces lay, gave 
way to his sympathy and rose superior to the 
love of life. He was a young sergeant in a South 
Carolina regiment, and his name was Richard 
Kirkland, In the afternoon he hurried to Gen. 
Kershaw's headquarters, and finding the com- 
minding officer, said to him excitedly, — 

“General, Lean’t stand this any longer.” 

“What's the matter, sergeant?” asked the gen- 
eral, 

“Those poor souls out there have been praying 
and erying all night and all day, and it’s more 
than Dean bear, Lask your permission to go and 
give them water.” 

“But do you know,’ 


’ 


said the general, admir- 
ing the soldier's noble spirit, ‘‘do you know that 
as soon as you show yourself to the enemy you 
will be shot?” 

“Yes, sir, [know it; but to carry a little com- 
fort to those poor fellows dying, I'm willing to run 
the risk. If you say I may, I'll try it.” 

The general hesitated a moment, but finally 
said with emotion, — 

“Kirkland, it is sending you to your death; but 
Tecan oppose nothing to such a motive as yours. 
For the sake of it, 1 hope God will protect you. 
Go.” 

Furnished with a supply of water, the brave ser- 
geant immediately stepped over the wall, and ap- 
plied himself to his work of Christ-like mercy. 
Wondering eyes looked on as he knelt by the 
nearest sufferer, and tenderly raising his head, 
held the cooling cup to his parched lips. Before 
his first service of love was finished, every one in 
the Union lines understood the mission of the no- 
ble soldier in gray, and not a man fired a shot, 

He stayed there on that terrible field an hour 
and a half, giving drink to the thirsty and dying, 
straightening their cramped and mangled limbs, 
pillowing their heads on their knapsacks, and 
spreading their army coats and blankets over 
them, as a mother would cover her child—and all 
the while he was so engaged, until his gentle min- 
istry finished, the fusilade of death was 
hushed. Hatred forbore its rage in tribute to a 
deed of piety. 

Nine months afterwards brave young Kirkland 


was 
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fell at Chickamauga Creek; but his act of loving- 
kindness to his enemies will never be forgotten. 


GEN. GRANT AND THE BUTTER. 

All sorts of legends gather round the names of 
great men,—even during their lifetime. A curi- 
ous one, of the sort that always pass into “‘folk- 
lore,’’ and remain there, is told of Gen. Grant in 
the Cincinnati Commercial by a Columbus (O.) 
correspondent, An ex-Congressman of Ohio says 
that the general himself related the following 
story to him just before he became President of 
the United States: 

‘When I was a boy,” said Grant, “living in 
Georgetown, my mother was out of butter one 
morning, and needing some before it could be 
had at the store, she sent over to the next-door 
neighbor’s to borrow some. 

“T was just as well acquainted there as I was 
at home, almost, and opened the door and went 
in without knocking; and just as I went in, one 
of the folks—the old gentleman, I believe—was 
reading a letter from a son who was in West 
Point. I didn’t want to disturb them while they 
were reading the letter, and stood there and heard 
what was read. 

‘Well, the son said in this letter that he had 
been found,—that is, he had failed to pass exami- 
nation, and he would have to come home, and he 
had sent the letter one mail ahead, so that the 
surprise at his return might not be so great. 

When they got through, I borrowed the 
butter and took it home, and then rushed down 
to Thomas L. Hamar’s office—he was our Con- 
gressman then—and I asked him if he wouldn't 
send me to West Point. 

‘He told me that he couldn’t send me until this 
other boy got through, and that wouldn’t be for 
three years yet. 

** ‘But, Hamar,’ said I, ‘suppose this boy should 
fail to pass examination and should be sent home, 
will you send me then?’ 

“**Well, Uly,’ said he, ‘I guess if he can’t pass, 
there’d be no use of your trying it.’ 

***But I want you to promise that you will send 
me,’ said I. 

** All right,’ said he; ‘if he can’t get through, 
I promise to let you try it.’ Well, during the 
day, Hamar learned about the other fellow,and the 
next day I went and asked if he had heard the 
news. He said he had, and after laughing at me 
for the way Lhad got him to make the promise, 
he said it was all right, I should go. 

“IT went; and because my mother hap- 
pened to be out of butter has made me General 
of the Army of the United States, and I don’t 
know, after all, but it may make me President.” 

+o 
HOW PUSS SCARED THE NATIVES. 

A “cat in a strange garret’”’ usually experiences 
more fear and bewilderment than she causes. 
But here the case seems to have been reversed. 
The Cincinnati Times says: 

An amusing story is told of a modern puss 
which sailed across the sea. A Polynesian mis- 
sionary took a cat with him to the Island of Rar- 
atonga, but puss, not liking her new abode, fled 
to the mountains. 

One of the new converts, a priest who had de- 
stroyed his idol, was one night sleeping on his 
mat, when his wife, who sat watching beside him, 
was terribly alarmed by the sight of two small 
fires gleaming in the doorway, and by the sound 
of a plaintive and mysterious voice. Her blood 
curdling with fear, she awoke her husband with 
wifely reproaches on his folly in having burned 
his god, who was now come to be avenged on 
them. 

The husband, opening his eyes, saw the same 
glaring lamps, heard the same dismal sound, and 
in an agony of fright, began to recite the alpha- 
bet, by way of an incantation against the powers 
of darkness. The cat, on hearing the loud voices, 
felt as much alarm as she had caused, and fled in 
the darkness, leaving the worthy pair much re- 
lieved. 

A short while afterward, puss took up her 
quarters in a retired temple, where her ‘mews’ 
struck terror into the breasts of the priests and 
worshippers who came with offerings to the gods. 
They tled in all directions, shouting, ‘‘A monster 
from the deep! A monster from the deep!’’ to 
return with a large body of their companions in 
full war array, with spears, shields and clubs, and 
faces blackened with charcoal. The cat, how- 
ever, was too nimble for them, and escaped 
through the midst of their ranks, sending these 
brave warriors flying in every direction. 

That night, however, puss, tired of her lonely 
life, foolishly entered a native hut, and creeping 
beneath the coverlet under which the whole fam- 
ily were lying, fell asleep. Her purring awoke 
the owner of the hut, who procured the help of 
some other models of valor, and with their assist- 
ance murdered poor pussy in her tranquil and 
confiding slumbers. 

But cats, though at first misunderstood, were 
afterward welcomed in Raratonga, which was 
devastated with a plague of rats. The mission- 
aries imported a cargo consisting of pigs, cocoa- 
nuts and cats. 





+o 
TRAPPED. 
One of our New England contemporaries re- 
lates a “‘cute’’ little incident in the experience of 
a wide-awake pedagogue, a young man named 
Anderson. 


While attending college, he filled up his vaca- 
tion with school-teaching, finding opportunity to 
keep the late summer term of a village school. 
Things went on swimmingly. The location was 
pleasant, the scholars were good-natured, and the 
pay was fair. At length, however, there came a 
hitch. One bright, balmy morning, the scholars 
found written upon the door of the school-house, in 
plain characters, ‘‘No sKULE TO DA.” The spell- 
ing was faulty, but the information conveyed was 
cheering, and away went the jubilant youngsters 
over the hills for a day’s sport. 

On the following morning the teacher entered 
the school-room with a portentous frown on his 
brow. The notice of the previous day, under 
the cover of which more than half of his school 
had stayed away, had been the work of an im- 
postor. 

And how was the impostor to be detected? 

A scrutiny of the sober, guileless faces before 
him satisfied Anderson that ordinary inquiries 





would effect nothing. Gradually the frown dis- 
appeared, and he went on with the usual exer- 
cises as though nothing had happened out of the 
way. Towards the close of the afternoon session, 
he bade the scholars put away their books, and 
take their writing-slates. He would exercise 
them in writing sentences, Several simple sen- 
tences were given outand written down. Finally 
he gave them to write, “Good boys love their 
school.”” 

When this had been written the teacher pro- 
ceeded to examine the slates. About a dozen of 
the tow-headed urchins had submitted the result 
of their efforts, and had their bad spelling cor- 
rected. Next came Peter Maewash, a lad of 
twelve years, chubby and rugged. His spelling 
was excellent. It met the case in hand exactly. 
He had spelt school—‘‘s-k-u-/-e.”” Peter could 
not deny the charge thus cunningly fastened upon 
him. He was the impostor. And as a reward 
for his caligraph effort upon the school-house 
door, he had a nice new birchen rod expended 
upon his back. 





+e — 
For the Companion, 


DEAD. 
Dead! my baby! my beautiful one? 
Lying so white at the set of the sun! 
Like some sweet spirit in cold disguise, 
Waiting God’s whisper to bid it rise. 
Then came the people and asked me where 
I had laid baby’s linen all fragrant and fair; 
And I motioned them off with a gesture wild, 
No stranger, no hireling, should robe my child. 
So I knelt low down at his fairy-like cot, 
And I prayed the dear Lord to forsake me not; 
And my cries and my sighing went up to His ear, 
For I saw heaven open, and angels appear. 
“Oh, spare a poor mother this anguish,” I prayed, 
“Forgive my weak faith, I am crushed and dismayed;” 
Then the little cheeks dimpled, my heart was at rest, 
As I drew the dear burden once more to my breast. 
It was only a dream! and I sobbed with delight, 
Only a terrible dream of the night; 
But forever and ever my soul will know 
The height and the depth of a mother’s woe. 
Mks. DENISON. 
——_+o—____- 
“TICKET, MA’AM!”’ 

If a melancholy man would pass an hour or two 
at a railway depot, he would find in the eccen- 
tricities of passengers a specific for his malady. 
Suppose, for instance, he had witnessed the fol- 
lowing scene, would he not have gone home with 
a smiling face? 


A corpulent old lady was at the London Bridge 
Station, going down into Sussex; she had a big 
bag and a small one, and was bustling through 
the gate to reach the train, when the ticket col- 
lector called out,— 

“Ticket, ma’am! can’t pass here till I see your 
ticket.’’ 

“T haint time,”’ she replied. 

“Can't pass, can’t pnss.”’ 

“T will pass.” 

“Can’t, ma’am. 

“You will 
shouted. 

“Plenty of time, ma’am; train does not go for 
fifteen minutes yet.”’ 

She backed out, put down her bags, and after a 
long hunt, she found the key and opened the big 
one. 

Article after article was taken out and laid 
aside, but she could not find the ticket. The 
smaller one was submitted to the same treatment, 
the old lady all the while growling to herself; and 
when ten minutes had slipped away, she looked 
up and inquired, ‘‘What ticket do you want?” 

“Your railway ticket, of course,’’ he replied. 

“Why, Lhad that in my hand all the time, you 
impudent fellow!” she exclaimed, as she hustled 
the things into the bags. 

“Then why didn’t you show it, ma’am?”’ 

“Then why didn’t you say railway ticket, sir? 
You want to understand that there «1 hundred 
different kinds of tickets, sir; and if you ever 
stop me again, I'll go to the head man of the rail- 
way at once.” 


The rules are very strict.’”’ 


make me miss the train!’’ she 


+r = COSOt—S 

A SCENE OF “FALLING STARS.” 

The centennial anniversary (last May) of the 
famous “Dark Day’’ moved a writer in the Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Enquirer to recall the incidents of 
another phenomenal wonder, the great ‘“‘star- 
shower” of Nov. 13, 1833; a night when so many 
meteors flew and flashed that the heavens seemed 
on fire, and many ignorant people supposed that 
the end of the world had come. He says: 

“Tt was as clear a night as I ever saw. I would 
fix my eyes on a given star, and in a few mo- 
ments it would seem to fall, owing, I suppose, to 
the fact that it was obscured by a passing meteor. 
The illusion was perfect.’ 


He then relates the quaint anecdote of an old 
sailor who reformed when he saw (or thought he 
saw) the “North star’’ fall. The story is given in 
the sailor’s own words; and the above reference 
to the optical illusion shows how natural his im- 
pression was. 


‘***T have spent most of my life on the sea, and 
have passed through many dangers. But I never 
had to look death and eternity so squarely in the 
face before. You know, parson, that sailors be- 
lieve in the North star. Well, I saw that the 
other stars were falling, but I thought that as 
long as the North star kept its place, all was safe. 
So I went out there and sat on the ground, with 
my back against the chimmey (it was a rock 
chimney), and then I watched that star, trying 
not even to wink. Ina few minutes it cut loose, 
and here it came. And then, parson, I fell on 
my knees and did some of the tallest praying you 
ever heard, and I have not sworn in oath since.’ ”’ 


Sa 
FINDING CHARLES SUMNER. 
A writer tells, in the Christian Reyister, the 
following anecdote as illustrating the studious 
habits of Charles Sumner: 


Having once occasion to see Charles Sumner on 
important business, the writer inquired at his ho- 
tel in Boston, but found him absent. Without 
any clue to his whereabouts, the question pre- 
sented itself where was a man of Mr. Sumner’s 
habits most likely to be? 

The writer went at once to the Public Library, 
and going directly to the desk said, ‘1 would like 
to see Mr. Sumner immediately.” 
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He was led at once to an inner room, and 
found the Senator busy over some ancient books. 

“How did you know I was here?’ said Mr. 
Sumner, in great surprise. We confessed that it 
was, perhaps, a strange place to seek a United 
States Senator, but felt great satisfaction that our 
instinct in regard to Mr. Sumner was unerring. 


+r 
APPEARANCE AND REALITY. 
Too often false appearances are put on to in- 
voke pity. But in some amusing cases pity has 
been wasted on appearances for which no one 
was to blame. 





A well-known lady of Boston entered a crowded 
horse-car recently and stood up without com- 
plaint, though rheumatism in one foot troubled 
her greatly. Her indignation against the seated 
occupants of the car was excited, however, when 
a girl with « crutch was observed leaning against 
the car door, while the male American citizens 
were seemingly glued to their seats and looking 
around in every other direction but where the 
unfortunate girl was standing. 

The lady stood amazed; and waxed more and 
more indignant, at the same time doubtful if she 
were in Boston—‘‘culchawed’’ Boston—where the 
men were proverbial for their gallantry to the fair 
sex, and while meditating on the subject she was 
aroused by an individual who informed her that 
she could have his seat, at the same time remark- 
ing that he was ‘“‘getting off here.”’ The latter re- 
mark was made, probably, to quell any fears that 
might be entertained of his disturbing himself on 
her account, 

The lady was rather surprised at the seat be- 
ing offered to her instead of the passenger with 
the crutch, and omitted to thank the man; but 
with the instinctive courtesy which belongs to a 
kind and benevolent heart, proffered the vacant 
upholstered space to her helpless fellow-passen- 
ger, who accepted it after many protestations. 
After riding several blocks the young lady with 
the crutch arose, put that wooden implement 
under the arm of an old lady opposite, and, with 
the remark, ‘‘We get out here, mother,” helped 
the venerable daine out of the car, 


+or- 


LIGHT IN A BOY’S SPIRIT. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England, 
is a very serious man, but he loves to talk to boys. 
He does not tell them many funny stories, but he 
gives them words of wise counsel, which, coming 
from him, they are quite likely to remember. To 
the pupils of one of the famous schools, he spoke 
of the value of their studies, and proper interest 
in them, as follows: 





There is an immense importance, an impor- 
tance greater than you can measure, in all that 
you are now doing; and this day, on which we 
are met together fora single hour, or less, may 
be, who knows, a determining day in the life of 
some of you. 

But what is really wanted is to light up the 
spirit that is within 1 boy. In some sense and 
in some degree—-in some effectual degree—there 
is in every boy the material of good work in the 
world; in every boy, not only in those who are 
brilliant, not only in those who are quick, but in 
those who are stolid, and even in those who are 
dull, or who seem to be dull. 

If they have only the good will, the dulness 
will clear away day by day under the influence 
of the good will. If they will only exert them- 
selves, they will find that every day’s exertion 
makes the effort easier and more delightful, or, 
at any rate, less painful, or will lead to its be- 
coming more delightful in due time. 

I know from practical experience that the first 
beginning of effort, and the reward of effort, is a 
most important event in life, 


—+or 
DON’T DO IT AGAIN. 

It is among the curiosities of justice that in 
cases where a victim “has no friends,”’ he is put 
into court as defendant or ‘‘prisoner’’ instead of 
plaintiff. Commenting on a frequent slip of the 
tongue by which the Judge Advocate, at the ex- 
amination of Whittaker at West Point, called the 
young man “‘the accused,’’ an exchange recalls 
this story from an old number of ‘‘Harper’s 
Drawer:” 


A young man was accused of attempting to dis- 
pose of a note of hand, which certain officious 
yersons declared was a forgery. He was promptly 
locked up in jail until the parties who drew the 
note were sent for. When they appeared before 
the magistrate who was examining into the case, 
and saw the alleged forged note, they declared it 
to be genuine, and of course there was no case 
against the accused. 

The magistrate, who was a self-important sort 
of individual, addressed the accused something 
after this style: “Young man, you have been 
charged with a most serious offence, which, if it 
had been proven against you, would undoubtedly 
have sent you to prison. You have made a nar- 
row escape, and the only thing that has saved 
you has been the fact that the note was genuine 
and not a forgery. I trust this experience will 
prove a lesson to you, and that hereafter you will 
go your way and sin no more.” 

—— +r 
MISS MULOCK. 

Thousands of the readers of ‘John Halifax 
Gentleman’”’ will be pleased with this sketch of 
the author who is so widely loved for the perfect 
purity and nobleness of al! her stories: 


Mrs. Dinah Mulock-Craik is making a short 
visit to Rome with her husband, who is the editor 
of Macmillan’s Magazine. She is a not elderly, 
but more than middle-aged woman, thoroughly 
English in her appearance. She is not handsome, 
but has loving gray eyes. She dresses plainly in 
black silk or velvet, speaks French very well and 
a little Italian, and armed thus she went about to 
some of the many receptions of Rome where if 
you have not two or three languages at command 
you may often be embarrassed. She lives about ten 
miles from London, and will soon return thither, 
but both she and her husband are so pleased 
with Rome that they say it shall not be their last 
visit. She will not disdain to imitate other trav- 


ellers and throw her pennies and glass tumbler in 
the Fountain of Trevi as an augury of return, 
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For the Companion. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 
Do you see that stately column, 
Children dear, 
Lifting its gray head to heaven 
Year by year? 
Telling of the battle fought, 
Telling of the good work wrought, 
Telling of the victory bought,— 
Bought so dear! 
Oh ! the costly blood that flowed, 
Children mine! 
Fast as from the purple grapes 
Flows the wine. 
Oh! the heroes lying dead! 
Oh! the women’s hearts that bled! 
Oh! the bitter tears they shed, 
Children mine! 
Long ago the tears were dried, 
Children dear! 
Long ago the weepers died, 
Year by year. 
But the column old and gray 
Tells the story day by day. 
“Victory!” it seems to say, 
“Victory ’s here!” 
+or— 
For the Companion. 
CURLY’S LESSON. 

They were going to spend the day at Aunt Bet- 
sey’s, ‘Curly’? and her mother; and Curly was 
nearly wild with delight. 

There were so many delightful things to do at 
Aunt Betsey’s, for she lived on a farm; and there 
was a large barn, and plenty of chickens, geese, 
and ducks, as well as cows and horses, and some- 
times, a dear little awkward calf or colt, that 
looked like a narrow house three stories high. 

There was an apple-orchard, and a swing in the 
orchard; and Sarah, the woman who did the 
housework, and Handy, the boy who did the 
chores, were always ready to amuse the little vis- 
itor. 

Curly said it was “lovely” to go to Aunt Bet- 
sey’s. She was Mrs. Denner’s aunt, and Curly’s 
great-aunt, and was a very pleasant, elderly 
lady, with a heart brimful of love for little chil- 
dren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denner lived in a town, and their 
house had only a large yard; so that Curly and 
her brothers dearly enjoyed roaming over all the 
space at Aunt Betsey’s. 

The brothers, Will and Tom, were great lads 
of twelve and fourteen, who went to school, and 
were not often taken out to spend the day; but 
whoever went, and whoever stayed, Curly was 
sure to go. 

She nodded quite patronizingly at the boys 
now, as she said, “‘Good-by, children.” And 
they laughed good-naturedly, and kissed their 
little roly-poly sister, and said, ‘‘Yes’m,” when 
Mrs, Denner charged them to be good boys; and 
away went mother and little daughter to the cars, 
that took them to Aunt Betsey’s in half an hour. 

When they arrived, they found other company 
there—some cousins whom Mrs. Denner had not 
seen for a long time; but there were no children, 
and Curly was petted by the whole party. And 
a grand time she had, both in-doors and out. 

Handy lifted her into the hay-mow, where she 
found some eggs; and he held her on the old 
mare’s back, and let her ride around the house; 
and she fed the chickens; and then Sarah gave 
her a little cake which she had baked purposely 
for her in a scalloped tin. 

By-and-by it was dinner-time, and they all sat 
down to the table, and told Aunt Betsey that they 
were swe she would have chicken pot-pie, and 
that they never got anything equal to one of her 
old-fashioned dinners. 

Aunt Betsey smiled, and looked very much 
pleased; but every one laughed outright when 
little Curly said, with quite a grown-up air, that 
chicken pot-pie was her favorite dish. She did 
not speak very plainly, and that made it all the 
funnier. 

The company talked a great deal, and told 
what had happened since they all met before, 
and said that everything tasted so good at Aunt 
Betsey’s—and took so long over their dinner, that 
Sarah wondered if they would ever get to the 
fritters. Aunt Betsey was famous for her fritters. 

They did get to them at last; and such havoc 
as they made with them! Everybody would de- 
clare that they could not eat another one; when 
in would come Sarah with a piled-up dish of such 
brown, crisp-looking beauties, that they all would 
try “just one more.” 

Curly was very fond of fritters, and running 
about so had made her hungry; but at length, 
Mrs. Denner thought her little girl had had 
enough. Aunt Betsy, however, could not bear to 
have her little pet unsatisfied; and said, 18 she 
put two large fritters on her plate,— 

“Dear me, Susan! do let the child have as 
much as she wants to eat. I don’t want folks 
stinted in my house.” 

So Curly ate on contentedly, until even she 
could eat no longer. 


L. E, R. 





When, at enti 3 they had le had left the the rare 
began running about as usual; but she had eaten 
too much to feel like running, and presently she 
curled herself up on the sofa in the sitting-room. 

The thought entered her little head that it 
would be a very pleasant thing to stay all night 
at Aunt Betsey’s, and do just as she pleased; and 
while she was thinking this, she fell asleep. 
Some of the grown people were up stairs, and 
some were in the parlor, so Curly had a very 
quiet time of it. 

After a while she began to wake up, and found 
that her mother was bending over her, and talk- 
ing of going home. 

“It seems a pity to disturb the child when she’s 
sleeping so nicely,” said Aunt Betsey, in her 
kind way. 

Curly kept her eyes tightly closed, and her 
mamma replied, “But it is quite time for us to 
get ready for the five o’clock train; there is not 
another one, you know, until after dark.” 

“Suppose you leave Curly here, to-night,”’ said 
Aunt Betsey ; “‘children always like a visit; and I'll 
come to town to-morrow to do some shopping, 
and bring her with me.”’ 

Mrs. Denner hesitated a moment, and then 
concluded to leave her little daughter; but as 
soon as she was gone, Curly sat up with wide- 





open eyes, and began to cry for her mother. 
Aunt Betsey was very much troubled, and brought 
a large sweet apple and a piece of rich cake to 
comfort her. But when the little girl had eaten 
these, she felt worse than ever. 

Aunt Betsey even got out her peppermint loz- 
enges, which Curly used to think so delicious— 
but the pain didn’t get any better; and when 
evening came, the little visitor was so sick that 
the doctor had to be sent for. She did not like 
the bitter doses she had to swallow, but she was 
pretty good about it; and her visit at Aunt Bet- 
sey’s was very different from what she had ex- 
pected. 

When Curly’s mamma came to take care of 
her, the little girl put her arms around her neck, 
and said with a sob, “I wasn’t asleep, mother, 
when you went home. I was only making be- 
lieve, because I wanted to stay all night with 
Aunt Betsey.” 

“Just what I thought, little daughter,” replied 
her mother, with a loving kiss, “but I think you 
have been punished quite enough. You acted a 
falsehood, darling, although you did not tell me 
one.”’ 

Curly never forgot that visit, nor the lesson it 
had taught her. 

Exiua RopMAN CuuRcH. 





For the Companion. 


THE SINGING LESSON. 


Papa Old-Robin lived in the orchard, 
The summer was passing away; 

He thought his young family were getting 
Too old to do nothing but play. 





“Come Robin, come Round-eyes, come Red-breast, 
And perch on this nice, swaying bough; 

To sing you ought now to be learning, 
Come quickly, and I'll show you how. 


“Turn your heads, now on this, then on that side, 
Swell your throats, and roll your eyes—so; 
Now open your bills, just as I do, 
And sing the notes, do, mi, sol, do! 


‘Well done! you are learning, my darlings, 
Such efforts I surely must praise, 

But would you sing well as your father, 
You must practise these long summer days.” 


Young Red-breast came back here, this summer, 
Took a wife, and had Robinettes three, 

And [ heard him give them the same lesson 
He learned in the old apple-tree. c. E. H 





For the Companion. 


BLACK HEARTS AND WHITE 
HEARTS, 

As the cherry season comes round, how the 
‘jolly”’ times that we children used to have years 
ago come to my mind. 

Ican seem to see and taste, even now, those 
polished beauties, hanging in twos and threes on 
their slender stems under the green leaves those 
hot June days in the Kentish cherry orchards; 
and hear the ‘‘Cuckoo, cuckoo” from the grove 
near by, sounding so soft and warm, as if the 
bird’s throat was lined with velvet. 

The counties of Kent and Surrey in England 
are noted for their delicious cherries. 

The smartly dressed fruit-women who used to 
roll their long barrows through the streets of 
London more than fifty years ago, crying, ‘‘Cher- 
ry ripe! Cherry ripe! Cherries big as plums! 
Who comes! Who comes!”’ always got a higher 
price for these fine cherries than for any others. 

These travelling fruit- barrows, with their 
tempting piles of glossy ‘red and black hearts’ 
in the middle of the barrow, and the rows of 
“tha’penny sticks’’ that decorated the sides, were 
a wonderfully pretty peep and taste of the coun- 
try to the poor little city children, who looked 
forward to ‘‘cherry time’ something as you in 
New England do to “Thanksgiving.” 

Talking of cherries reminds me of a great day 
that the children in Hamburg celebrate, called 
the ‘‘Feast of Cherries.” 

All the boys and girls parade the streets dressed 
in their best clothes, and carry green boughs dec- 
orated with cherries, 

This festival is to commemorate a great victory 
that was obtained by the children of Hamburg in 
1432, and which saved the elty, 

The Huasites threatened to destroy it, and the 
poor people were in great terror. Then it was 
proposed by one of the citizens named Wolf, that 
all the children in the city from seven to fonrteen 
years of age-should be dressed in mourning and 





What part is ike the summit of a hill, 


sent as supplicants to Procopius Nasus, who was 
at the head of the Hussites, to plead for the 
doomed city. 

Procopius certainly was not a very hard-heart- 
ed man, for his heart was so touched by this 
mournful procession that he not only received 
the children kindly, but treated them with cher- 
ries, and promised to spare their beloved city. 

The children returned with great joy, crowned 
with leaves, carrying bunches of cherries in their 
hands, and shouting, ‘‘Victory.” 

No wonder the little Hamburgers still keep up 
“The Feast of Cherries” in remembrance of the 
great victory obtained by the children in ‘‘cherry 
time” more than four hundred years ago. 

B. P. 





—>——_—_—_—— 


For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY OF A DOG. 

A little child fell into a river, and would have 
been drowned but for the efforts of a dog. 

He was a dog of very moderate size and 
strength, but his will was generous and strong, 
and he acted with what seems like human 
thoughtfulness. 

If he had plunged into the water where the 
child had fallen, it would have been impossible 
in the swift, strong current to reach and save her. 

But he ran along the bank at his utmost speed, 
leaped into the stream at a point beyond the 
child, and grasped her firmly as she reached him, 
and drew her safely to land. 

He knew, what people sometimes forget, that 
to be really helpful, he must choose the right way. 


_———_+on—__ ——_—— 


Wuat part of the eye is like the rainbow? 
The iris. What part is like theschool-boy? The 
pupil. What part ts like the globe? The ball. 
What part is like the top of the chest? The lid. 
Whit part is like the plece of a whip? The lash. 
The 
brow, 















{NUTS TO CRACK} 
Pettersen ope Puzzles, &c. 


Did you count this group of nineteen girls? 
You counted me for one; 

If now you twenty take away, 
I shall be left alone. 


2. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
* . = 


* 
i. oe. 
* 


1, An aromatic spice. x Harmony. 3, An adjec- 


tive. 4, A preposition. A council or court. 
Diagonal letters, from. left to right, the son of 
Mars. FLORENCE STARK. 


3. 
CENTRAL ACROS 
{A Puzzle for the Day.) 

Take one word from each of the following prov- 
erbs; write them down, one under the other, and the 
central letters will form an acrostic naming 2 place 
well known and honored by all loyal Americans: 

1, “All men have. their hobby 
horses.” 

2, “A thousand probabilities do 
not make one truth.’ 

3. “A friend at court is worth a 
penny in the purse.” 

4. “Be not a baker if your head 
be of butter.’ 

5. “Kindness will creep when it 
cannot go.”’ 

6. “A drowning man will catch at 
a straw. 

7. “One half the world kens not 
how the other half lives. 

8. “A handsaw is a good thing, 
but not to shave with.” 

9. “In a calm sea every man is a 
a“ a 

10, “That which has its v alue from 
fancy is not very valuable.’ 
“CyRIL DEANE.” 

In regard to the fourth proverb, 


~ Fielding remarks; “That is, choose 
a calling adapted to your inclina- 
tions and natural abilities.” 
4. 
\ A PUZZLE. 
Entire, T am a fruit; transpose, 


and I belong to agriculture; be- 
headed, part of the face; curtailed, a vegetable; 
tailed and tr ansposed, an animal, 
original, and I am a plant; 
posed, a _— of time. 
and signi 


eur- 
Transpose my 
beheaded and trans- 
Change my first letter, 
y alarm; again, and I am close at hand, 


5. 
AN ENGLISH TOUR. 


1, Anovel boat. 2, Swift timber. 3, A letter be- 
neath the earth’s surface. 4, Te'l the pork to talk. 
5, Continue to upbraid. 6, Something that sounds 
pleasant to a gentleman’s ear. 7, An aged piece of 
meat, 8, Necessary toafarm. 9, Often seen in an- 
cient battles. 10, Something people often take with- 


out asking permission, and yet it is not stealing. 
“CyRIL DEANE.” 





The initials of what these animals can do, taken in 
their order, will make the name of a fish. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tulip tree, white bay, chestnut, linden, syea- 
more, hornbeam, pepperidge, sassafras, black haw; 
maple. 

2. BATE, DATE, FATE, GATE, HATE, KATE, LATE, 

MATE, NATE, PATE, RATE, SATE. 

3. Kitto, Angelo, Willis. 
4. Asp-Asia. Aspasia, 
5. A Marvell of Clemens-y. 

Among the Hunters, Young, and Gay, 
All Marshall-Donne the Greene, 
Stowe-le in a Saxe-on Abbott, Gray, 

Of Sterne and Savage mien. 


He Goethe-s Priestly Rowe-be around, 
While Flash-ed his eyes with fire, 

And Swift was hushed each //orne and Howe-nd 
As spake the Grimm old Prior. 


Ye Macaulay-t sport to hunt the Vox, 
O’er Burns the gn and Lee, 

But Wood and Steele and Fiint-y rocks 
Have More Hume-Mann-ity. 


No Poe-cher Key-n can kill a fawn, 
And Opie-s guilt to Hyde, 

When conscience finds the ‘Harte quite gone, 
She leaves an Akenside. 


Agassiz just, said a Scott-ish calgt, 
a oe Home-ly and se- Ver 
His Wordsworth-rilled with a ‘sen! for right 
As he Praed us spare the deer. 


Then the Motley throng gave o’er the chase 
And teceived the friar’s benison, 
To a feast of Lamb each set his face, 
But the Abbott, I fear, Tooke venlane, 
NARs 





6, Becatise it belongs to the ttpper ten, 
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For the Companion. 
HEARING THE PULSE, 

By means of a little instrument called the sphyg- 
mograph, the pulse-beats may be accurately 
permanently recorded. And now Dr. B. W. Rich- 
LL.D., F.R.S, of London, by adding a 
microphone to a sphygmograph, has constructed a 
sphygmophone, by which the pulse-beat may be heard 
forty feet away. 


and 


ardson, 


It seems that the sounds heard correspond to those 
of the heart, and are three in number, one long and 
two short, resembling the words “bother it.”’ The 
three sounds are caused, the first by contraction of 
the ventricle, as it throws the blood into the aorta, 
and the other two by the closing of the valve behind 
it and the recoil of the arterial column, as the con- 
traction (systole) is finished. 

It is found that the peculiar sounds of the heart 
when diseased, and by which the physician’s ear as- 
condition, have their corresponding 
sounds at the pulse. As, for instance, those heard 
where there is a defective valve that allows the blood, 
which shonld be thrown forward, to regurgitate into 
the chamber behind. 


certains its 


Another interesting fact appears, viz., that a per- 
son's pulse is quickened by his laughter, the sound 
sometimes seeming almost like an echo of the laugh. 
Perhaps this may help to explain the hygienic value 
of a hearty laugh to one in a depressed and melan- 
cholic condition, 

In severe palpitation the sounds are all lost in a 
sort of loud whirr as from a revolving wheel. 

When the pulse-beats are over ninety a minute, 
there is, together with the ordinary sounds, a con- 
tinuous sound resembling what is heard when a shell 
is held to the ear,—possibly caused by the friction of 
the blood against the walls of the artery. 

It is thought that the sphygmophone may be very 
useful in detecting minute and obscure pulsations in 
different parts of the body. 


+ 


THE MINISTER'S RUBBERS. 

The Little Star relates this “case of conscience” in 
a‘ragged school, Bad people, even if they are too 
young to reflect much, can see the enormity of wrong- 
ing the meek and unresentful. 


A Lewiston (Me.) preacher conducted a free even- 
ing writing-school last winter. His pupils were gath- 
ered in from the streets, for the most part, a rough 
and uncertain crowd of boys and young men. Once 
ina while there would be trouble, and the ink-bot- 
tles would fly around just as if they didn't cost any- 
thing. But, somehow, the minister got on with his 
unruly school, and by patience and perseverance, 
contrived to make a little progress with some of them. 

One evening, after dismissing the school, he found 
that his overshoes had Neg ay Some poor wait 
from the street had stolen his benefactor’s rubbers! 
The minister took his own way of mentioning the 
fact before the school on the next evening, and the 
following session, much to his surprise, found upon 
his desk a handful of small coins to the amount of 
one dollar and fifty cents, accompanied by a note: 

oe shoos cost morn this tel how much in the ritin 
clas.” 

It was evident that a collection for the master had 
been taken among the crowd. 


= . 
THREE BABY BEARS, 

A correspondent of the New York Sun, writing 

from Downsville, in that State, tells of three baby- 


bears captured, and of the subsequent attempt to 
catch the mother. He says: 


Last week, Dave Rothensies and E, W. Lindsley 
went out on Pine Mountain to look at a tract of wild 
land lying in the town of Colchester. While tracing 
the lines through the woods, Lindsley suddenly ex- 
claimed,— 

“Hello! what are those?” 

Dave looked and saw three bear cubs cuddled up on 
a rock in the sun, 

“Young bears!’ he shouted, and made a dash for 
them. 

He caught hold of one of them, and while strug- 
gling to secure it, called lustily to Lindsley to come 
to his help. The latter, after a little hesitation, came 
forward and seized another of the cubs. The third 
made off in the bushes, but Dave, after securing the 
first one, followed it up and captured it also. The 
cubs were biting, scratching and yelling, with all 
the robustness of their nature, and there was no tell- 
ing how soon the enraged mother might appear on 
the scene. The captors had no arms, and their situa- 
tion was not pleasant. 

“Let's get out of this,” said Dave. 

Lindsley carrying one of the cubs, and Rothensies 

© other two, hurried for the clearing, two miles 

istant, where they had left their conveyance, 
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They reached the aiatee safely, and were soon on 
their way home, proud of their adventure, and with 
torn clothes and bitten and scratched hands to testify 
to the mettle of the little beasts they had captured. 

Next morning, four noted hunters of this place set 
out after the old bear. Each was armed with a rifle, 
revolver, and savage bowie knife. They took to the 
woods, carrying one of the baby bears with them. 

Arriving at the scene of the previous day’s adven- 
ture, the cub was placed on the rock, and they took 
turns for half an hour in pinching it and twisting its 
stubby tail to cause it to cry. 

At this point, the narrative becomes cloudy. 
thing occurred, but the hunters are reticent. 

One story is that, while the hunters were waiting and 
plaguing the cub, there came the sound of crackling 
bushes, and a large black animal was seen coming 
towards them. 

Perhaps to get a better view of the situation, the 
hunters did climb trees. It is also likely that they 
left their rifles at the bottom, as pistols and knives 
are quite sufficient to fight a bear in a tree. 

At any rate, as the big black Newfoundland dog 
belonging to a resident of this place dashed in upon 
the scene, following a scent, and began to bark and 
growl at the little bear, there is every reason to think 
that the hunters came speedily down and resumed 
their rifies. So far as is known, the old bear is still 
at large. 


Some- 


+> 
SENT HIMSELF TO PRISON. 

Our readers have all heard about the curious na- 
tive Australian weapon called the ‘“‘boomerang”’— 
which, hurled by an unpractised hand, comes back 
and strikes the thrower. The name has been aptly 
applied to certain quaint retributions in political for- 
tune, when a inan who abuses his power suddenly 
finds that he has reversed positions with his victim, | 
as in the case of Haman and Mordecai. The follow- 
ing is an amusing example of more modern date: 


It was during the reign of Louis Philippe, in 184—. 
The Minister of War, without any sufficient reason, 
ordered the general commanding the division of Con- 
stantine to undergo fifteen days’ imprisonment. 

Searcely had the officer received the ministerial or- 
der, when a courier presented himself with a decree 
from the king. Opening it, he discovered that he 
had been appointed Minister of War. 

Leaving the Minister’s letter on the table, the gen- 
eral hastened to Paris at once and assumed the duties 
of his office. Now, by a strange coincidence, the re- 
tired Minister of War was appointed to the command 
of the division of the new Minister. 

The new Minister waited a few days, 
ographed to his former superior: 

“You have no doubt found on your table a letter 
dated —, ordering the commanding officer at Con- 
stantine under arrest for fifteen days. Have you 
commenced the term?” 

And the ex-Minister had actually to go to prison 
by his own order. 


and then tel- 


- + 
MORE OF HIM. 
The Salt Lake 7'ribune tells how Pat, by a happy 
thought, induced a big bear to walk away from him: 


An Irishman of Montana was working a placer 
mine, a few miles from Bear Gulch, and visited that 
place one day to get his tools sharpened. Just as he 
was about to start back, some one told him that if he 
would go home by the Ww: vy of Sour Krout Gulch, he 
would not miss his way, and would save several miles 
of walking. 

Pat started out, but after travelling several miles, 
the sun was almost down and he had seen nothing 
that looked familiar. At last he made up his mind 
that he was lost, and, to use his own words, feared 
he “would be robbed and murthered intirely all 
alone.” 

While he was in this state of mind he spied a cinna- 
mon bear on the side of the mountain, and was al- 


most ready to fall to the ground with fright. Recov- 
ering his self-possession a little, he said,— 
“I thought it wouldn’t do to let the bear think I 


was afraid of him, and concluded I might intimidate 
him by making him think that there were several of 
me. So, walking a little faster, I called out as loud 
as iver I could,‘Mike! Oi say, Mike, hould on till I 
catch up wid ye and the rest of the b’ys.”, When the 
bear heard that he walked away and said not a 
‘word.” 
oe ~~ = 
SEEKING NOTORIETY. 

A good many people have been so crazed by the 
itch for notoriety as to even commit a crime for the 
sake of being talked about. The whimsical anxiety 
to be remembered in some high quarter has caused 
acts equally eccentric, though less wicked: 


On the occasion of the birth of the Dauphin the 
court of France waited upon Louis XII1. to congrat- 
ulate him upon the auspicious event. Among the 
number present was a stout old cavalier of Burgundy 
who, when it came his turn to advance and kiss the 
hand of the king, took one of the monarch’s fingers 
into his mouth and bit it vigorously. 

bey Mon Dieu!” cried Louis, with a howl of pain, “you 
bit me! 

“Yes, your majesty,” returned the bluff noble, with 
a courteous bow; “for the parpees. that you never 
shall forget that the good Count of Saint Bris offered 
his congratulations on the occasion of the birth of 
Louis Fourteenth, which I hope he may live to be.” 

And most likely the king remembered.—Ledger. 


Fee a 
“MR. HENRY!” 
As an illustration of how the simple are used by 
politicians, the following anecdote is interesting: 


Ata political meeting, the speakers and audience 
were very much distur ped by aman who constantly 
called for Mr. Henry. Whenever a new speaker 
came on the stand, this man bawled out,— 

“Mr. Henry! Henry! Henry! I call for Mr. 
Henry!’ 

After several interruptions of this kind at each 
speech, a young man ascended the platform, and was 
soon airing his eloquence in magnificent style, when 
the same man as before was heard bawling out at the 
top of his voice,— 

“Mr. Henry! Henry! Henry! 
to make a speech!” 

The Chairman arose and remarked that it would 
oblige the audience if the gentleman would refrain 
from further calling for Mr. Henry, as that gentle- 
man was now speaking. 

“Is that Mr. Henry?” said the disturber of the 
meeting. “That can’t be Mr. Henry! Why, that’s 
the little fellow that told me to holler.” 


———— 


A Boston lawyer recently met his match in a wit- 
ness who was giving evidence about an old lady’s loss 
of mind. Zawyer—Did she look as I am looking at 
you now, for instance? Witness—Well, yes, quite 
vacant-like. 


Tcall for Mr. Henry 


A YOUNG LADY who came in last week to advertise 
for kitchen help said, with a sigh, and a wring of her 
dainty-gloved hands, “Oh, I do hope we'll get one 
soon; for it does almost break my heart to see mother 
>, dishes, with her rheumatism, too.”—MeGregor 
sayvews 


“Tuk other day,’ writes Eli Perkins, “I met a 
French gentleman at Saratoga who thought he had 
mastered the English language. ‘How do you do?’ I 
said, on accosting him. ‘Do vat?’ he asked, in a puz- 
zled manner. ‘I mean, how do you find yourself?’ 
‘Saire, I never lose myself.’ ‘You don’t understand 
me; I mean, how do you feel?’ ‘How I feels? Oh, I 





feels smooth; you just feel me.’” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Mental Exhaustion, Overwork, Etc. 
I have taken Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It has done 
me more good than any other medicine levertook. I shall 








take more. Rev. S. N. GriFFITH. 

Racine, Wis. ([ Communicated. 

MAR Your CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 
Linen | Sold at all Stationers. 





STAMPS, — 30 neenree and lists for 3 l-cent 
stamps. EARL STAMP CO., Jericho, Vt. 


‘ARTISTICALLY WRITTEN CARDS at the 2 fol- 
lowing low rates: 125 for $1.00, 60 for 50 cents, 25 for 25 
cents. C, F. LINDSTROM, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Fee PAY. With Stencil Outfits. W hat costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue Sree. 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


10,00 


none free. 

















Pieces of Musicat 44 the marked price; 50c. pieces 
only 6c. eT For 3c. Musical Journalat 3c. ; : 
MUSIC PUB. CO., P. O. box 86, Erie, Pa. 


Neos ED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 








Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 

beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold b: 
druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHA 
E. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘DEN MANSHIP_ BY MAIL, eae in the model 
style and standard system. Send 3 cent stamp for de- 
scriptive circular _ a of work 


E, C,. CONE, East Hampton, Conn. 
Your Boys! Give them a Printing Press, 
Allprices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W. Dorman 
Baltimore, Md, Price List Free, 
/ RUBBER STAMP, 
With name hay address, one pair pads, one bottle of ink, 1 
case of cards, 1 box of fine paper and envelopes, sent, post- 
paid, for $1.00. Stamp alone worth price for beautifully 
ini urking books, envelopes, cards, &c. 
Groff’s Publication Office, w ellsv ville, 0. 
|CHO-0 AND ACUE. 


Physicians say it is a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 

















Quinine. Dose the a Sold by all Druggists, or sent by 
mail, price $1.50 pe 
__ bi LINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 





Best ENGLISH 


NEED LES, make, and terms 


9 to png tte be cent free, on woostet 

f one 3-cent piam one men= 
tioning t jis aper. LONDON "NEEDLE co., 
_ 22, oe ourth _ ‘Tew York. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
w Washington, D.C. (GF Send for cire ilar, ar. 


FOR THE HAIR. 
BURNETT’S 


OCOAINE 


CURES BALDNESS 


AND SCALD HEAD. 


Send for Cireular to JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 








excellent work, &c.,” as shown by Offici 









Unequalled for Ease of 


1 FEARLESS. 






“Slow and easy , movement of an less than 1% miles hour 
Mechanical Construction of the very best kind, X miles per how; 
rt of Judges, 
hreshers, 









More power with less elevation than any other. 
Separators, Fanning Millis, Wood Saws, 

of the best in market. Catalogue sent free. Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Cony. N.Y. ¥. 


- MABIE,, TODD, & BARD. 





Pencils, Holders, Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW 
Send for Price-List. 


&ec. 
YORK. 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U.S 
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>LADIES CIRCULARS 


GAINV Odum 


j TO ANY 
2 'Y ADDRESS _ 


“MAKE ant LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 
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COLGATE’S 

















CASHMERE BOUQUET 
is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 
fined as the most deli- 





cate and recherche of 
| perfumes. e name 
| and trade-mark of COL- 
|GATE & CO. on each 
| package are a guarantee 
| 
lq 


BOUQUET 
SOAP. 


< — and uniform 
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BEATTY’S ORCANS. 


1 4 CTPS 3 SETS REEDS, 

2 Knee Swells. 
Beatty’s New Patent Stop action, 
found in no other make. 


AGENTS. 


One Price 
‘oO ALL. 


fit 
MT il i 


ree 
GOLDEN Damier F. Beary 


Way 


ny] c 
I 


Style N 
in.3 Width, 48 in. 
























CT 
ANAM 


2800. Weight, boxed, 400 Ibs., Height, 75 in.; Depth, 24 
FULLY WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


The Celebrated Vox Ce- 
leste and Vox Humana 
Stops are used in this 


This organ has 14 
Stops, 2 Knee 
Swells, 3 sets of 
Golden Tongue 
Reeds, 5 Oc- 
taves, Walnut 
Case, Beautiful 
French Veneer- 
ing, Handles and 
Lamp Stands. It 
contains Beatty’s 
New Patent Stop 
Action found in no 
other make, and 
Beatty’s New 
Vox Celeste Stop 
which is by far 
the sweetest and 
most perfect that 
has ever been at- 
tained. 


GI will sell this 
organ boxed and de- 
livered on board cars, 
with Stool, Book, 
and a new piece of 
Sheet Music, for 
ONLY 


$85. 


Please remit by 
Postoffice Money Or- 
der, Express Prepaid, 
or by a draft on New 
York. Money re- 
funded and freight 
charges will be paid 
by me both ways if in 
any way unsatisfac- 
tory, or you may pay 
me only after you 
have fully tested 
it at your own 
home. Send refer- 
ence or evidence of 
your responsibility if 
you do not send cash 
with order. 


iG The reason I 
offer this Organ so 
low is to have it in- 
troduced. I send 
out none but the very 
best Cabinet or Parlor 
Organs in the world. 
Why? Because 
Agents can trust to 
their own shrewdness 
to conceal defects in 
theirs. I do not know 
who will test mine, 
and I must therefore 
send out none but the 
very best. 


Order direct from this Advertisement, as nothing can be saved by Correspondence. 





}@= Be sure not to purchase a Piano or Organ, until you have seen my latest Illustrated 
Newspaper and Catalogue, SENT FREE. 


Address all orders to DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 











